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THREE BOOKS — CAREFULLY GRADED: Primary Lessons in Language = Composition. 
I, HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 12mo, Boards. 144 Pages. Price for Examination, 80 Cents ; 
(In preparation, December, 1889.) For Primary Grades. 3 (The Wisconsin Journal of Education ) 
most natural in expression for people, hat description not the q 

Ti. LESSONS IN HYGIENE. barration, or the writing of stories, they may most easily he lead on to descriptions Pris first book avoids 


_ Site ‘ grammar teaching, makes systematic use of pictures as the basis for compositions, and id 

of How We Live.” By JAMES JOHONNOT and Its gather ts of the Brooklyn = “the 
; : ‘ 1€ Outcome of his extended observation and experience. It is beautifully illustrated and prin 

UTON ( ow ready ) For Intermediate Grades. and contains some very choice selections of prose and verse fur second and third header pupils. — 


Introduction price, 45 cents. 


III. THE OUTLINES OF ANATOMY, PHYsI-\Introductory Lessons in English Grammar. 4 


OLOGY, AND HYGIENE. FOR USE IN LOWER GRAMMAR GRADES, | 
By Roger S. Tracy. A special edition of the “Essentials of Anatomy, By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, M.A., Ph.D., : 
Physiology, and Hygiene.” (Now ready.) For Advanced Grades. Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Introduction price, $1.00. 164 Pages. 12mo, Cloth. Price for Examination, 40 Cents, 


(The School Journal, New York.) 
*,* The design of this volume is to present as much of the science of grammar, with its Application, as 


THE AUTHORIZED SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGIES has been prepared to fully can be well understood by pupils between the ages of ten and twelve, and the order of sibjects aceords 

. os e . ° with most courses of study that require an introductory and advanced book. Although this makes no pre- 

comply with the spirit as well as the letter of the legislation making the effects of aleo- teptions to be a complete treatise upon grammar, still the author considers that the topics rented age 
hol and other narcotics upon the human system a mandatory study in schools. The] ‘tated exhaustively The methods are based upon the doctrine that what is worth teaching at all 1s worth 
: b ig teaching fully. Each lessou has been arranged so as to require the least possible energy to master the 
series has been rought out under the personal supervision of Mrs. Mary H. Hont, ay 4 yoy ety the third part . each - yn is a series of exercises Which serve two purposes: First, 
. * ° . . : to fix In the mind the rule or principle already taught; second, to supply that constant practice iv the mak- 
National and International Superintendent Department of Scientific Instruction of the ing of sentences, 30 essential to the formation of a clear, forcible sayle. The author has paid special 3 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and each book bears upon the reverse of the | attention to classification, as he considers that it lies at the root of ail scientific wquiry, The verb has q 

& 


° . : A ° P ° been presented in such a way as to lead to a proper understanding of the nature and force of each of the 
title-page the indorsement of the Superintendent and Advisory Board of the Scientifie modes and tenses, and to the correct use of the various parts of the irregular verbs. Ali through the book 


Department of the N. W. C. T. U. are exercises in analysis, synthesis, and parsing, and the system of diagrams will be found to be exceedingly 


simple. 
Send for descriptive circulars, Teachers and School Boards contemplating the introduction of Pihysi- 
ologies under the State laws, will find it to their advantage to correspond with us before making a selection, e° For descriptive circulars and terms of introduction, address 


A. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 263 d& 265 Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO, 111 and 113 William Street, q 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Adianta, San Francisco. | 1026 Arch street, PHILADELPHIA, | NEW YORK. 4 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.’S Educational Publications. 
3 Tremont PI., Maury’s Geographies. Holmes’ New Readers. 88 Duane St, 
BOSTON Venable’s New Arithmetics. Gildersleeve’s Latin. | NEW YORK, 
’ Clarendon Dictionary. Knoflach’s German and Spanish, ete. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


y THE “*] TAKE pleasure in pronouncing your new Normal Review System | 
i in & Schoolroom Work new and practical educational features never before embraced in a ou 
orn § én () | series of copy-books "’—Hon. CHARLES W. FULLER, Ex State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, New Jersey. a 
BY —— 


REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. 


ic ° —_— ALREADY ADOPTED for USE in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS a ‘a 
SHORT COURSE. Four D. PARLEY, W. B. GUNNISON, 
TRACING COURSE. Two Numbers. state Prin. Public School No. 19, Brook-| Providence, Hi. I. New Conn. 
MOVEMENT COURSE. ‘two Numbers. ‘Normal School of New Jersey, lyn, N.Y ; (now Prest.of N. Y.| Trenton, N somerville. Mass. 


State Teachers’ Assoc.) Augusta, Maine. Burlington, Vt. . 
Address SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston, Mass. | 


BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. (In press.)) at Trenton. 
[EA full set of samples will be mailed, postpaid to any Teacher, on receipt of 50 cts. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. Sz 


— 


ry shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all t 
of fmoness of elasticity and durability, and have been very , 
extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, THE ESTERBROUK STEEL PEN CO. 


AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


INHARLY READY.) 


Advanced Arithmetic. 


This is the last work of that distinguished mathematician and educator, John H. French, LL.D., having been completed by 


. : i de serviceable by habits of 

i i th. It embodies the results of life-long study and observation ma 
i judgment. The principles and methods which it expounds have been per- 
: ical analysis ience of nearly half a century in the work of the school-room and the teachers’ institute. It 18 sale to 
Cote eens Bn, expertene it is excelled by no other work on the subject of Arithmetic. To teachers of 


i ly accurac 
ye this volume will prove to be of the highest practical interest and value. 


HARPER'S GRADED ARITHMETICS. Age 

TIC . 144 pages cents, 

HARPER’S FIRST BOOK IN ARITHME 
HARPER’S SECOND BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, . h om 6 (Ready Jan. 1, 1890.) 


HARPER’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, «© «+ «+ ‘ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No, 21. 


R. & J. BECK’S 


Sole American Agents, 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFI 


TS, 
SPECTACLES. 
EYE GLASSES. 


Illustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 

[Mention this paper.] 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically | Pure Chemicals. 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 
CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
t goods at the a specialty ‘ 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


PIs 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch S&St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 


From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 


Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London: 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


CHRISTMAS BOX FREE! 


HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR THE LADIES! 


Tae Lapixs’ lean elegant and refined periodical for 
ladies and the family. Kach number consists of 16 large pages, 
64 columne of en- 
tertaining and in- 
structive reading 
matter and beauti- 
ful illustrations. 
It contains Serial 
and Short Stories, 
beautiful Poems, 
**Housek eeper's 
Department,'’ 
Ladies’ Fanc 
Work,” Fashion 
Pepartment,’’ 
«The Family Doc- 
tor,” “Our Boysand 
Girls,” Mother's 
Department,” Etiquette,” ** Home Decoration,” etc. Every 
lady ie delighted with this charming paper. We desire to at 
once donble ite already mammoth circplation, and in order to 
introduce jt into thousands of homes where it is not already 
known, we how make the following extraordinary offer : Upon 
receipt of only Twenty-Five Cents (postage stamps, silver 
or postal note), we will send The Ladies’ World for Three 
Months, and we will also send to euch subscriber, Pree and 
post paid, our new Christmas Box, containing all the following 
valuable and useful holiday presents; Ten elegant Christmas 
Cards in beautiful colors, plaiy and embossed, alone worth the cost 
of this-entire combination; 15 Perforated Parchment Stamping 
Patterns, oe designed for working embroidery on Christ- 
mas presents; l Perfume Sachet, to be placed in bureau drawer, 
handkerchief box, or elsewhere—elegant and durable ; Ladies’ 
Needle Book, containing three papers good needies, assorted 
sizes, also 15 mixed cotton and yarn darners, tape needle, etc. ; 
3 Handsome Japanese Lamp Mats, ornamental ona useful; 1 
Tortoise Shell Hair Ornament, very fashionable 51 Steel Crochet 
Hook, for fine work, andi Bone Crochet Hook, for coarser work, 
Remember, we send the Xmas Box, containing all the above, 
also our paper three months, for only 25 cents; five subscriptions 
and five Christmas Boxee will be sent for $1.00. 5 faction 
ranteed or money refunded, We refer to any publisher in 
. ¥, a8 to our reliability. Do not miss thischance! Address 


8. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


Agents Wanted Pub. Co., 
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MICROSCOPES. ' 
MORRIS EARLE & C0., 
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BRADLEY 


MILTO 


This game was invented by a teacher of high 
to stay. We are doing what we can to make 


school teachers of the country to ne us. 
You can well afford to spend One Do 
Eckha for your own diversion or that of your 
friends. Why not give the worn-out Checkers 
and Backgammon board a rest this winter, and 
try Eckha! 
Illustrated Catalogues of our educational games 
and home amusements free to all readers of the 


Journal of Education. 


ECKHA. 


and is a “ Boston notion” which has come 


hha a household word, and we ask the 
llar for 


CO., Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES W. QUEEN 


Bohemian Glassware, 


(Mention‘this journal.) 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


«ar LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


& CO. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 

G. 8. Perry, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N. Y. 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 4 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Send for Circular. 


ns both 
Slate Pencils, 


Shar 
Lead an 


Leominster, Mass. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


oy THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, BG 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES ’ 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maoucnour me WORLD, 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near l4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


GLE CASE 
$19 
CASE 


GAARACTERS 


RLOCUE Pre SAS 
POPE MFG 


BOSTON: NEW y, 
CHICAGO 
— 


ESTEY oR 
15 ORGAN CO, 


ont Street, 
BOSTON, Mass, | 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
tw MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 29 
Catalogue on application. 


MENEELY & CO., 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Musical, far sounding, and high! 
tactory Bells for Scheols, 


Established 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


WARRANTED. talogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire am, farms, ete. FULLY 


FOR (EN AND CHILDREN. 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool, A pro- 
tection against Colds. 


Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, 
Patents No atty’s fee until Patent ob cher 


+Sold by leading Merchants, 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N, Y. 


Appropriate Gift - Books 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


Standard Works of Reference 
WORGESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


THE STANDARD 
In Spelling, Pronunciation and Definition. 


It is the accepted usage of the best writers, and the 
standard of all the leading magazines and newspa- 
pers. The new edition contains thousands of words 
not to be found in any other Dictionary. 2126 pp. 
Profusely Illus. Thoroughly Revised. Sheep, $10. 

_ Half Turkey morocco, $12. Half Russia, $12. 


“IT lose no opportunity of caving that I find Worcester’s 
large Dictionary the most convenient for use, and by far 
the best authority known to me as to the present use of 
the English language.’”—EDWARD EVERETT HALz. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical 
Dictionary of the World. Containing notices of 
over 125,000 places. 1 vol. Imperial octavo. Em- 
bracing 2680 pages. Price: Library sheep, $12 00; 
half Turkey, $15.00; half Russia, $15.00. 


“It is the standard of standards.” — Boston Evening 
Traveller. 

“ Itis the best work of its kind extant, and is a neces. 
sary supplement to any encyclopaedia.”— Chicago Trib. 
“It covers more ground, and covers it better than any 
work of whose existence we are aware,”"—Cin. Gazette. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Containing Complete and Concise Biographical 
Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all cA and 
of all Countries. By J. THoMAs, M.D., LL.D. 1 
vol. Imperial 8vo. 2550 pages. aeer $12.00; 
Half Morocco, $15.00. Half Russia, $15.00. 
“ It is a treasure house of information; a text-book of 
necessity, embracing many subjects besides biography. 
Members of the C. L. 8. C. should include it in the forma. 
tion or building up of a standard library.” — J. H. VIN. 
CENT, Chancellor Chautauqua University. 


“We must declare it the best as well as the most com- 
prehensive book of its description, emanating from the 
pen of one writer, — in any language, — which has come 
under our notice.” —J. Y. Nation. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA 


Volumes |, 2, 3, and 4, Ready. 


Revised and Rewritten. New Type, New 
Illustrations, New Subjects, New Maps. 


Edited and Published under the auspices of W. & 
R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh, and J. LIPPINCOTT 
CoMPANY, Philadelphia, ware in 10 volumes. 
Price, per vol.: Cloth, $3.00. loth, uncut, $3.00. 
Sheep, $4.00. Half Morocco, $4.50. 

Specimen pages mailed on application. 


“It must be pronounced without a peer among the 
cheaper encyclopaedias.”—New York Examiner. 

“ Indispensable in almost any library, while its wonder- 
ful cheapness is a large point in its favor.” —Boston Cony. 


ALLIBONE’S QUOTATIONS. 
ByS. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. Complete in 3 vols. 


1. Peetical Quotations. 
2. Prose Quotations. 
3. Great Authors of all Ages. 


Price per set, in cloth, $9.00. Half Russia, $12.00. 
Each sold separately. 

“No well supplied library can do without this work, 
and its convenience to writers and thinkers makes it 
most welcome to readers.”—N. ¥. Evening Express. 


ALLIBONE’S 


CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 


Living and Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to 
the Latter Half of the Nineteenth Century, contain- 
ing over 46,000 Articles (Authors), with 40 Indexes 
of Subjects. By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 3 
volumes. Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth, $22.50. Sheep, 
$25.50. Half morocco, $3150. Half Russia, $33.00. 


HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MoRRIsS. Uni- 
form in style, size, and binding. 


Half-Hours with the Best Humorous Authors 

(Just puatenes). Embraces some of the choicest 
writings of the best American, English, and for- 
- humorists. In fourvolumes. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $6.00. Half morocco, $10.00. Three- 
quarters calf, $13.00. 


Half-Hours with American History. 

Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. Half 
morocco, $5.00. Three-quarters calf, $6.50. 

Half-Hours with the Best American Authors. 


Complete in four crown 8vo ‘volumes. Cloth, $6 0. 
Half morocco, $10.00. Three quarters calf, $13. 
8vo size, 4 vols., half cloth, $16.00. 


Half-Hours with the Best Foreign Authors. 


Nine volumes Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6 00, 

Half morocco, $10.00. Three-quarters calf, $13.00, 
“ This collection is in truth an extremely interesting 
one, and the books of the time offer no better method for 


& ready acquaintance with the ‘ch and ter-sp 

of literature.”—New York Times. 

‘Gems have been gathered from every department of 
literature, and have been edited with a taste and refine- 
ment ficting their own high character.” — Zhe Chautau- 


quan. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715-717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 


J. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
AST 44th 
'W YORK, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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Journal of Edueation. 


A WEBELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
THE CRITICS, 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


‘* How deathly still the world of late,’’ one cried, 
** Even the birds are dumb! ” 

‘* How long the darkness holds!’’ his neighbor sighed, 
** When will the morning come ?” 


And yet the earth lay smiling in the sun, 
And wild birds far and near 
Kept jubilee ;—one man was blind, and one 
lost the power to hear. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


COMPILED BY F. B. STEVENS. 


The value of books manufactured in the United States 
in 1871 is estimated at $40,000,000, — 3,500 volumes 
appearing in that year alone. Probably not less than 
25,000 new books appear every year now. An experienced 
reader, Lenglet du Fresnoy, says that nobody could read 
more than 900 folio volumes inalifetime. To keep up to the 
present annual reinforcement to literature of books alone 
would require the reading of about 68 volumes a day, 
without allowing for reading up the books already pub- 
lished, —histories, classics, etc. 


A great book that comes from a great thinker,—it is a 
ship of thought, deep freighted with truth, with beauty, 
too. It sails the ocean, driven by the winds of heaven, 
breaking the level sea of life into beauty where it goes, 
leaving behind it a train of sparkling loveliness, widen- 
ing as the ship goes on. And what a treasure it brings 
to every land, scattering the seeds of truth, justice, love, 
and piety, to bless the world in ages yet to come !—The- 
odore Parker. 


Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; 
that is, some books are to be read only in parts; others 
to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read 
wholly and with diligence and attention.—Lord Bacon. 


Every book that we take up without a purpose is an 
opportunity lost of taking up a book with a purpose ; 
every bit of stray information which we cram into our 
heads without any sense of its importance is for the most 
part a bit of the most useful information driven out of 
our heads and choked off from our minds.—Frederick 
Harrison. 


Today it is reading that furnishes both news and 
knowledge to the people at large, and that moulds their 
opinions and determines their actions. Conversation is a 
meager appendix to the use of books, periodicals, or news- 
papers, and is seldom much besides a retailing of what 
they have furnished.—A. Curtis Almy. 

If a book come from the heart, it will contrive to reach 
other hearts ; all art and author-craft are of small account 
to that.— Thomas Carlyle. 

A good book is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life be- 
yond life.—John Milton. 


Let no honey-mouthed book agent persuade you to buy 
of his wares, unless they bear exactly upon your specialty. 
—James Baldwin. 


DECEMBER. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 

At the sound of the word come visions of good cheer 
and merry-makings, whether they are chiefly memories of 
days long past, full of that pathos which permeates every 
thought of age, or are among the joyous expectations of 
youth, for the holidays of the last month of the year are 
clustered about the hours of the Nativity, wherein peace 
and good-will were cried aloud from heaven, and the good 
tidings of great joy echo still around the earth, inspiring 
with quickened fervor in kindly act and wish the hearts 
that have known childhood. 

We reck little, as December days shorten to the sol- 
stice, that a few great earthquakes and storms have taken 
place, that ocean waves have risen suddenly to submerge 
whole villages with disaster, that horrors of fire and 
wreck have been companions of travel. The fact that 
famous deaths have been a part of the month, in extraor- 
dinary proportion as compared with those of any other, 
seems even a fitting thing, since the decline of the year is, 
we know, to be succeeded by the resurrection of every 
germ lying in safety beneath the white mantle of Northern 
snows, or the perennial verdure of the tropics. Artist 
and artisan, peer and peasant, philosopher and physician, 
poet and patriot, royal and rude, soldier and saint, from 
Cicero to John Brown, have passed, by means foul and 
fair, to wider circles than December suns may warm and 
light, and it was in this month that Washington both re- 
signed his commission and died. 

A few great battles have been fought, and a few affairs 
of state have culminated in these short days ; Delaware 
led the way in ratification of the Constitution; the Coun- 
cil of Trent began its sessions ; France abolished hered- 
itary peerage ; the right of free discussion was claimed by 
the English House of Commons; Pope Gregory XVI. 
issued a bull prohibiting slave trade, and slavery in the 
United States was officially declared abolished ; the Ger- 
man Empire was declared, and among the significant yet 
amusing events of the month was the big Tea-party in 
Boston harbor. 

The latest transit of Venus over the sun took place on 
the 6th, 1882, and there will be no other until a century 
later. 

In 1683 it was so cold that “ people kept trades on the 
Thames, as in a fair, till Feb. 4, 1684, and forty coaches 
plied daily on the frozen river.” Fourteen years later 
there was formally opened at London the great cathedral 
of St. Paul, built on the site of a Roman temple. 

In 1638 Bagdad, the capital of the old Saracen empire, 
was taken by the Turks, with whom it has ever since re- 
mained. 

The 26th is known in some localities as Boxing-day, 
when Christmas-boxes are solicited and collected, but 
more than eighteen hundred years ago St. Stephen, one 
of the seven deacons of the Christian church at J erusalem, 
was stoned to death on that day. He was the first 
Christian martyr. 

The 6th is the festival day of the good St. Nicholas, 
born at Patara in Lycia. The custom which originated 
in a tradition concerning one of his many good deeds,— 
that of placing little gifts in the stockings of children,—is 
now practiced in the Christmas season. 

In connection with the 21st we may recollect the fable 
telling that during the seven days before and the seven 
days after the winter solstice, the halcyon-bird, or king- 
fisher, hatched her eggs laid in a floating nest, and for 
her safety the sea was still ; the fourteen days have there- 


fore been called Haleyon Days. 


Three days after Christmas, Innocents’ or Childmas 


Day is observed, in memory of the little children of Beth- 
lehem who fell victims to Herod. 

Commodus was unable to cause the tenth month to be 
known permanently as Amazonius in honor of a favorite, 
and its place in the Roman year fixed its name. When 
the Saxons became Christians, they called the period 
Heligh-monat, or holy month, instead of Winter-monat. 
Among Germans it is often called Christ-monat. 

The Saxons, with religious fervor, began their year on 
Christmas Day, but after the Norman conquest that date 
gave way to January 1, on which day William’s corona- 
tion took place. ° 

Ordained as a solemn fast by Pope Telesphorus, the 
day of the birth of Christ has ever since the year 137 
been one of joyful observance. 

Stalwart men do not now bear a boar’s head on a great 
charger to the banquet hall, but, after the Thanksgiving 
turkey has become a thing of the past, the Christmas 
goose makes glad the hungry man, and royal plum pud- 
ding forbids the pie to be eaten to satiety. 

Many ceremonies of old times are obsolete, bnt when 
homesteads echo to voices once familiar, and the steps of 
still another generation patter along their corridors, the 
merry uses of holly and mistletoe are borrowed from the 
Druids, and we are beholden to the pagans for the great 
Yule-fires. 

The streams shine beneath a film of ice; lakes are 
solid crystal, gleaming delicately in the short hours of sun- 
shine ; fairy-like fancies are traced in every window by 
the frosty touches of the night; snow lies lightly on the 
evergreens of the forest, and icy twigs sparkle and glisten 
as morning breaks ; but, whatever be the climate, warm 
good-will makes the heart buoyant; the spirit of love 
hovers in the clear blue sky, and with the interchange of 
friendly gifts and wishes there is especial tenderness for 
children, in school, home, or thoroughfare. 

One remembers that the little children of old Boston 
used to hear familiar tunes from nine to ten o'clock every 
night for a week, at Christmas time, echoing over the city 
from the north to the south; and perhaps some little one 
may have been allowed to see the player, as with bended 
hand he struck the great keys that set the chimes a-ring- 
ing from the Christ Church tower : 

Across the hoary city’s winding ways 

A soft and mellow murmur reaches out 

And louder grows, and stronger,—as a shout 
Begins, with some magnetic thrill that sways 
The multitude, and swells and breaks in praise 

Of mighty deeds; it is a strain devout, 

Yet full of cheer, and ignorant of doubt, 
Whose harmonies our willing souls upraise 

To lofty regions of diviner air 

Where joy is regnant over grief and care ; 

Peal on from out your storied tower, ye bells! 
And sound the chant celestial with your chime, 


Whose promise strife and sin and sorrow quells, 
For over all the world is Christmas time! 


GLIMPSES OF MUNICH SCHOOLS. 


BY THEODORE B NOSS, PH.D. 


In the rapid progress of this brilliant Bavarian capital, 
during recent years, the schools have not lagged behind. 
The new school buildings are models of convenience and 
excellence. Each stands detached from other houses, 
and has considerable space for out-door games, and for 
the planting of flowers. In most of the new buildings 
the gymnasium (a very important feature of a German 
school) is located in a separate but connecting house. 
The noise caused by the physical exercises is thus re- 
moved to a suitable distance from the classrooms. These 
wing buildings usually have two similar!y-arranged rooms, 
or Turnhallen, one above the other. The outfit or ap- 
paratus provides for almost all kinds of physical training 
calculated to develop grace and strength. 


In the course of a two weeks’ stay in Munich, with. al- ‘ 
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most daily visits to the schools, none of the work impressed 
me more favorably than the systematic and efficient meth- 
ods used for physical and moral culture. With all the 
stress laid by German schoolmasters upon intellectual pur- 
suits, these are not allowed to engross the pupil’s time to 
the neglect of his physical and moral nature. One of the 
distinctive merits of German education is that it is well 
balanced. The moral teaching observed in the element- 
ary schools interested me, not more by the formal exer- 
cises used, such as the repetition in concert of short and 
appropriate prayers at the beginning and close of each 
session, than by the frequent incidental lessons given. 
The physical lessons in the ZTurnhalle come with the 
regularity and usually with about the same frequency as 
the recitations. These exercises are taken with great 
zest. Classes of children six years old take first lessons 
in keeping step. 

Another illustration of the symmetrical character of 
German education is seen in the systematic teaching of 
music in all school grades. In a schoolroom of fifty-six 
eight-year-old pupils I found but four or five that in the 
song exercises did not make musical tones. The princi- 
pal (director) informed me that in the beginning classes 
the number is much larger, but that in the advanced 
grades not more than one in a hundred is unable to sing. 
It is assumed that all can learn to sing whose vocal organs 
are not impaired. 

The educational scheme of the city embraces from ten 
to fifteen kindergartens, a score or more Volk, or ele- 
mentary schools, the largest of which has over 3,000 
pupils, a few real schools, four gymnasia, a polytechnic 
high school, a seminary for lady teachers (girls’ normal 
school), and the university, in addition to special schools 
of various kinds. My observations have been made 
chiefly in the Lehrerinnen Seminar (or girls’ normal 
school) and the elementary schools. 

Boys and girls are educated separately, except that in 
the very lowest grades they may occasionally be found in 
the same room. Usually the schools for the two sexes 
are in different buildings ; if they are in the same build- 
ing, the boys are in one end and the girls in the other. 
This rule extends even to the normal schools, of which 
there are ten ortwelve in Bavaria. Various forms of hand 
work, especially knitting and sewing, are a conspicuous 
feature of all girls’ schools. 'Theamount of work increases 
(from one hour a week to four) as the grade advances. 
All girls learn to sew and knit with speed and skill. Time 
is found for teaching so many branches by alternating 
subjects, so that recitations in any subject occur but two 
or three times a week. Complete programs, uniform for 
all schools of the same grade, are prepared by the author- 
ities. The recitation periods are one hour for all grades 
from the kindergarten to the university. While it has 
the advantage of simplicity, it certainly lacks adaptation 
to the needs of the primary grades. 


Much less blackboard work by pupils is done here (and 
in all other German schools I have chanced to visit) than 
in our American schools. The ordinary blackboard out- 
fit of a schoolroom consists of three wooden boards, about 
five feet square, on the teacher’s platform ; one in each 
corner on an easel, and one in a frame directly behind the 
teacher’s desk. The latter is hung on weights like a win- 
dow sash, and is easily raised or lowered to suit the 
writer's convenience. These boards are used chiefly by 
the teacher, and the writing on them is done with great 
care, thus keeping constantly before the pupils almost 
perfect specimens of penmanship. Papils use pen and 
ink from the first school year. They are kept always at 
their best, writing slowly and with precision. Hasty 
notebook writing with pencil I have nowhere seen. Facts 
developed in the recitation are usually written in their 
notebooks with pen and ink. Time is allowed for doing 
this neatly. Pupils are frequently called upon to stand 
and read what they have written; their notebooks (a sep- 
arate one for each subject) are also inspected by the 
teacher. These books are always good, and very often 
excellent, both in matter and penmanship. The element 
of carelessness, so fatal to good thinking and good work, is 
ruled out. For the cleaning of blackboards damp sponges 
are used, There is absolutely no chalk-dust visible. 

Desk and seat are usually framed together, so that, 
without screwing to the floor, they stand firm, and yet 
are readily movable. The lower half of the desk top 


making ingress and egress easy, and of providing asurface 
for hand work, suchas sewing. The children’s feet do not 
rest on the floor, but on a slat bottom framed in the seat, 
and adjustable in height, like a book-case shelf. 


THE CHINESE RECKONER. 


BY A. E. W. 

I have often been interested to see how quickly the 
Chinese would add accounts by the use of their number 
board, but never, until recently, have I found an English 
speaking Chinaman to explain it to me when I have cared 
to inquire. 

I was standing by an accountant in a large Chinese 
establishment, the other evening, while he was closing up 
the books for the week, and he was adding like the whirl- 
wind, and I was curious to know how the lightning-like 
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changing of the balls could do his number work, and my 
readers may also be interested 
in t!.e process. 
The simple frame has fif- 
teen wires, but he uses the 
balls on six only. A_ bar 
lengthwise leaves but two balls 
on each wire above the bar 
and five below (Fig. 1). 

The values represented by each 
ball I indicate also. He runs 
the finger of his left hand over the figures to be added in 
the account book and with the forefinger of the right hand 
moves the balls. I give the way he leaves it after each 
of three different sums: $50.50, $55.60, $158.50. 
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He can do this faster than we can add, and he seems 


to have absolute confidence in his results. 
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GUESSING CHARACTERS. 


BY A. M. LIBBY. 
A very pretty school exercise is carried on under the 
above title in this way : Twelve children are stationed in an 
ante-room. One passes in, and taking position on the 
platform, says: 
I was one of the foremost officers in the war for the 
Union, though a small man. My men loved me and my 
horse, and should I name but one thing which I did in 
the course of my brilliant career, every one in this room 
would at once know my name. 
(Here the child reciting makes a pause, and then strik- 
ing an attitude, declaims : 
** Bat there is a road from Winchester town, 
A good broad highway leading down.”’ 
The school will, of course, give the name SHERIDAy, 
and the child goes off as another comes from the ante- 
room and recites) : 
I was a soldier, too, but I marched on foot while the 
general rode his famous black steed. I will tell you 
what I once did, however, for my fellow-soldiers. There 
was no money to pay the poor fellows who were enduring 
so many hardships. So I went to the quartermaster’s 


tent and offered to furnish the money to pay my company, 
and the offer was gratefully accepted. But the people of 


America know me as an inventor of one of the most won- 
derful machines of the world, rather than asa soldier. | 
think that nearly everybody here has such a machine at 
home. 

(The answer is Ex1as Hows, of sewing machine fame, 
but as the children will probably say the machines in their 
homes are Singer’s, etc., the teacher should explain that 
the Howe was the first, or among the first, invented, and 
that many improvements have since been made, enabling 
men to take out patents in their own names.) 

Third Child.—If€ a man who suffered in the cause of 
right is a soldier, I was one in the highest sense ; for | 
knew no voice but that of duty. I felt blame as keenly 
as any man, but neither praise nor blame made difference 
in my work. When my body was laid at rest in Mt. 
Auburn, a loved poet said this of me: 

“ God said: ‘ Break thou their yokes; undo 
Their heavy burdens; I ordain 


A work to last thy whole life through, 
A ministry of strife and pain.’ 


** One language held his heart and lip, 
Straight onward to his goal he trod, 
And proved the highest statesmanship 
Obedience to the voice of God.” 

Yes, under the cane of assassin in the Senate Chamber 
of the United States, when Massachusetts passed a reso- 
lution of censure upon me, or when men sang my praises, 
L obeyed the voice of conscience. And I succeeded in 
my work, and white and black bless the name of — 

(Child pauses until the school gives the name, CHaRLEs 
SumNER, when he bows and gives way to the next.) 

A teacher will be able from this outline to take up any 
character wished, and the exercises may be varied greatly, 
being made comprehensible to children of ten or twelve 
years, or interesting to high school pupils. Authors, in- 
ventors, statesmen, famous women, actors, kings, queens, 
etc., may be taken up at different times while the exer- 
cise is an admirable one for a French or German class, 
if French or German characters are taken and the de- 
scriptions given in one of these languages. 

In arranging the exercise for a school exhibition or 
public visiting day, it would be well to have the school 
know the name of the person represented and, after 
waiting a little to allow the audience time to guess, have 
the name given by the school. When presented before 
the school only, if any name cannot be guessed, the 
teacher should encourage the pupils to look up the char- 
acter for themselves. 


A MEDLEY. 


BY MRS. 8. 8. RICE, BALTIMORE. 


Away far off in China, many, many years ago 
In the hottest part of China, where they never heard of snow, 


There lived a rich old planter, ia the proyince of Ko-Whang. 
Who had an only daughter, whose name was Cho-Che Bang, 
It had always been the custom of the fairy-like Che Bang 
To wander 
On Linden, when the sun was low ; 
Bat Linden saw another sight, 
A youth who bore ’mid snow and ice 
A banner with the strange device 
Excelsior ! 

Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch, 
Beware the awful avalanche, 
This was the peasant’s last good-night. 
A voice replied far up the height, 
Forward the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns! he said ; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
Forward the Light Brigade! 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not though the soldier knew 
I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doomed for a certain term to walk the night 
And for the day confined to fast in fires 
Till the foal crimes done in my days of Nature 
Are burned and purged away. 
Bat that I am forbid 
To tell ——— 
In sweet May-time, so long ago, 
I stood by the big wheel spinning tow, 
Buzz, Buzz, Bazz, so very slow, 
While a rab a dub dab, a rab adub dab, a rub a dub dub dub, 

rub a dab dab, 
Exultingly the tidings brings 
Where splendor falls on castle walls, 


And snowy summits, old in story ; 
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The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

Blow, bugle, answer echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 

I’m to be Queen o’ the May, 

So you must wake and call me early, 

For 

Mark Haley drives along the street, 

Perched high upon his w:gon seat ; 

His somber face the storm defies, 

And thus from morn till night he cries 

**Chareo! Charco! 

And many a roguish lad replies, — 

“Ark ho! Ark ho!” 
Ark ho!”’ 

But then I’m only a little girl, bat I think I have as much right to 
say what! think about thingsasaboy. Ihateboys. They always 
grab all the strawberries at the dinner-table, and never tell us 
when they are going to have any fan. I like Gus Rogers thoagh, 

The other day Gus kissed me, and a woman said,— 

‘Shame! Shame! And you shouldn’t a-let him kiss you. No 
doubt you were mostly to blame.”’ 

The hatefal old thing she made Gus cry and say,— 

I know, boo hoo, I ought to not 

But somehow from her looks, —boo hoo, —— 

I thought she kind o’ wished me to! 

For sorra abit I knew what was comin’ till the missus walked into 
me kitchen asmilin’ aud says, — 

The boy stood on the burning deck 

Whence all but him had fled, 

And heard with voice as trampet loud, 

Robert o’ Lincoln, telling his name ; 

‘Bobo’ Link, Bob o’ Link, 

Spink, spank, spink, 

Chee, chee, chee, 

Trrr —chee!”’ 

Robert o’ Lincoln is gaily dressed, 

Wearing a bright black wedding coat. 

White are his shoulders and white is his crest, 

Hear him call in his merry note, 

Rags! Rags! Any old rags! Iron and old rags! 

Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide. 

When loud a clarion voice replied, — 

Yes, it is worth talking of! But that's how you always try to 
put me down. You fly into a rage, and then if I only try to 
speak you won’t hearme, That’s how you men will always have 
all the talk to yourselves; a poor woman isn’t allowed to get a 
word in. 

While close at hand, uncomfortably near, 

The street musician roared his everlasting song, 

‘*T have a silent sorrow here! ”’ 

The thing was hard to stand, 

The music master could not stand it, 

Bat rushing forth with fiddle-stick in hand, 

Com—Com—I say! 

You go away! 

Into two parts my head you split, 

My fiddle cannot hear himself a bit 

When I do play. 

Can you not come another day ? 

Says he, ‘* J WILL,”’ 


THE SCIENCE OF ED UCA TION. 
(Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D.] 


ELEVENTH LECTURE, 
Conditions of Effective Association. 

There are some well defined conditions under which ideas may 
be acquired and grouped in the mind, which increase the probability 
that the presence of an idea will be followed by the idea of a sim- 
iliar thing, and that, on the representation of one of a group of 
ideas, the whole group will be represented. 

1. The longer ideas are kept before the mind, or the less the 
lapse of time since ideas were in the mind, the greater is the prob- 
ability that these ideas will be represented. It is not what we 
merely see, or hear, or’ read, that is most likely to be revived; but 
what we reflect upon and discuss. It is not what we heard ten 
years ago that we discuss to-day, but what we have recently learned. 

Aged people often recall the scenes of childhood with more ful- 
ness than those of recent years. This appears to bean exception to 
the rule; but the exception is only apparent, for there are other 
influences at work. But the exception does not hold in regard to 
recent events. The events of to-day are more easily recalied by 
the aged than those of a week ago. : 

2. The more frequently ideas are t in the mind and 
grouped together, the greater the probability that they will be rep- 
resented, and in the order in which they have been arranged before. 
The parts of our homes which we have known together day after 
day have left such an impression upon our minds that an idea of 
one part is at once followed by the ideas of all the parts. It is the 
presence of ideas, not that of words, which creates the tendency to 
representation. 

8. The more intense the attention while a group of ideas is be- 
fore the mind, the greater is the probability that one of the group 
will be represented on occasion of the presence of a similar 
idea, and that then the whole group will be represented. An 
hour of intense application is of more value than a day spent in 
urning from one thing to another. To secure this, require the 
pupil’s eye to be on what is represented, or on the teacher, and 
often call for an expression of what ought to be known. 


resented. , With children delight in the teacher is about as effect- 
ive as delight in the objects of knowledge. 


or acquired constitution, gains a knowledge of particular relations, 
the more likely it is that ideas will be represented, if at all, under 
these relations. Ideas recur to the witty man in the most ludicrous 
relations; but to the philosopher, in philosophic relations. One 
mind recalls through relations of contiguity, another through cause 


5. The greater the facility with which any mind, from its natural 


and effect. Follow nature. 

6. The representation of ideas is more likely to take place if 
they have been acquired under favoring conditions of the body. 
Among these favoring conditions are good health and freedom from 
any bodily discomfort. The same law holds with reference to the 
time of representation. 


Representation can be controlled indirectly by the will. 


TWELFTH LECTURE. 
The Teacher’s Control of Representation. 


It is sometimes well to mass the facts bearing upon a particular 
point, and by this means to gain a comprehensive view of its im- 
portance. The present lecture is an attempt to treat the teacher’s 
control of representation upon this principle. 

1, The teacher determines what objects of knowledge shall be 
presented tothe pupil. He selects the minerals, plants, and animals, 
as well as different artificial materials, which constitute thé sub- 
ject matter of the various object lessons to be given, and which are 
to be studied in other ways. Then he decides what parts, qualities, 
and functions shall belearned. Then, too, he decides what acts and 
ra gag exist for presentative knowing in the mind of the pupil 
imself. 

Hence, the teacher, through his control of the objects of presen- 
tative knowing, determines what ideas it may be possible for the 
pupil to represent. 

2. The teacher controls the pupil’s acts of presentative knowing. 
He decidea upon and then directs the pupil’s observation ; and thus 
decides upon the relations in which objects shall be known. These 
relations may be those of simple contiguity, those relations of sim- 
ilarity and contrast which make classification possible, or the causal 
relations of scientific and philosophical reasoning; but the teacher 
decides which of them shall be learned, and in what order. Thus 
he forms the pupil’s habits of knowing. 

Hence, the teacher determines the relations in which it is possible 
for ideas to be represented ; for the order of representation is deter- 
mined primarily by the order of presentation. 

3. The teacher controls the conditions under which ideas are ac- 
quired. He decides when and how long objects of knowledge are 
to be kept before the pupil’s mind, and how often acts of presenta- 
tion are to be repeated. Through the clearness of his teaching, 
and the selection of matter, he controls the pupil’s attention; while 
by his words, tones, and actions, and by the clearness of the pupil’s 
knowledge, he controls the feelings under which knowledge is ac- 
quired. The physical conditions of acquisition are largely in the 
control of the teacher,—such as pure air, light, warmth, rest, ete. 

Hence, the teacher controls the probability of representation, 
since this depends upon the conditions of acquisition. 

4. The teacher controls the signs of ideas to be presented to the 
pupil. Spoken words, written words, pictures, maps, globes, 
charts, and all other signs by which ideas are recalled to the mind, 
are those which the teacher uses, and not those which are chosen 

by the pupil. 

Hence, the teacher, through these signs, directs what of the ideas 
in the pupil’s mind shall be recalled, and in what relations they 
shall appear. He thus forms the pupil’s habits of representation. 

5. The teacher cannot control the pupil’s inherited or acquired 
mental temperament. This is largely a fixed quantity. Ideas pre- 
viously acquired, and habits already fixed, can not be controlled by 
the teacher. They can be forgotten and discontinued by putting 
others in their places. 

6. The teacher’s responsibility extends only to such representa- 
tion as he, directly and indirectly, controls, Then let him do his 
duty; and after this, be happy and allow even the dull boy the 
same privilege. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 

A new building has just been completed for the law department, a 
new building for the school of agriculture, a museum and science hall, 
and there is ready for the roof a physical and chemical laboratory. 
The last-named building is 192 feet long and 100 feet wide. The 
museum and science hall is 245 feet long, built of stone, and it cost, 
with its equipments, $150,000, the gift to the state of ex-Governor 
John S. Pillsbury. Five years ago the university had less than 
three hundred students and only three college buildings. At pres- 
ent it has more than 850 students and nine college buildings. Its 
law and medical departments have been in existence only one year, 
but each has more than one hundred students. 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 

Ex-Judge Joseph Mason, counsel for the trustees of the Madison 
University at Hamilton, Madison County, New York, has made 
application for permission for the university to change its corporate 
name to Colgate University. In hisargument Judge Mason stated 
that Madison University was almost the chief Baptist institution of 
learningin the country. Its name was constantly being confounded, 
however, with the Hamiton College at: Clinton, the well-known 
Presbyterian institution. The Madison University at Hamilton, 
New York, and the Hamilton College at Clinton, New York, had 
their names so mixed up in the common speech of people that many 
people now believed them to be one and the same institution, and 
serious difficulties arose. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE, 
The most important change in the administration of Princeton 
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SEVEN New Commissioners.—MAyor GRANT LEAVES 
Our Miss Doper anp Mr. SPRAGUE AND Puts IN 
Mrs. WILLIAMS AND Mr. KELLY.—Tue Nor- 

MAL COLLEGE, ROMANISM AND TAMMANY 
RE-INFORCED.—OTHER VALUABLE AP- 
POINTMENTS.—THE NEw GRADING 
or TEACHERS.—BARNARD CoL- 

LEGE STARTS A COURSE 
oF LecruREs. 

{From Regular Correspondent of the JourNAL.]" 

New York, Nov. 22, 1889. 

There has never been a livelier interest in the Mayor's yearly ap- 
pointments to the school board that was felt this fall; and never, 
probably, so many conjectures as to what names he would announce. 
This was not only because of the woman question, which is still a 
novelty, and has, besides, passed into a more interesting phase than 
the first, but also because of the late division among the new com- 
missioners on the ‘‘ various reforms” proposed and effected. At 
the board meeting on Wednesday the announcements were made. 
They will go into effect on the Ist of January. Mrs. Agnew and 
Mr. Guggenheimer were re-appointed, and Mrs. Clara M. Williams 
will take the place of Miss Dodge. Messrs. Eugene Kelly and 


more, and James W. Gerard and Charles Bulkley Hubbel were 
newly appointed. Beside Miss Dodge, the retiring commissioners 
are Messrs. Webb, Sprague, Purdy, and Schmidt, all of whom 
were appointees of Mayor ‘Grace, and all but one of whom,—Mr. 
Webb, —would have continued to serve had they been asked. Miss 
Dodge, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Sprague, and formerly Mr. Schmidt, 
are members of the ‘‘ radical element,’’ and on the Committee of 
Eight, Mr. Sprague being at present the chairman. Mrs. Agnew 
and Mr. Guggenheimer are the only members of Mayor Grace's 
last and somewhat famous ‘‘ reform’ appointees who have been 
re-named by Mayor Grant. 

Mrs. Williams is a graduate of the favorite 12th Street School 
and of the Normal College, class of '72. She is now a member of 
the Executive Committee of the College Alumnw Association, and 
was for a time its president. 

Mr. Eugene Kelly, millionaire, banker, politician, Tammany 
Democrat, trustee of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum, the Catholic Protectory, and St. Vincent's Hospi- 
tal, chairman of the Parnell Parliamentary Fond, is a great man 
in the metropolis. He brings the result of two terms of previous 
experience back to the board, which he left in 1884, and is a popu- 
lar representative of the Irish and Romanist taxpayers, whose chil- 
dren have so large a place in the schools. Mr. Guggenheimer is an 
able lawyer, a rich man, and a Tammany Democrat. With him 
the brand-new members,—Messrs. Hubbel and Gerard,—have pro- 
fession and politics in common. Mr. Hubbel is a graduate of Will- 
iams College and of Columbia Law School, and was once on the 
staff of the Tribune. His appointment was urged by a petition 
signed by ex-Judge Noah Davis, David Dudley Field, Delancey 
Nicoll, and others; and it seems to be especially commended also 
by Mr. Hubbel’s acquaintances on the board. 

Mr. Lummis, formerly Governor of the Stock Exchange, is an 
Independent Democrat, a man of wealth and leisure, who has 
proved his interest and wisdom as to school matters, especially in 
connection with the adoption of the recent experiments in the new 
course of study. Happily his recent absence from the board has 
only been for a year. Mr. Gerard, a well known lawyer and a pub- 
lie-spirited citizen, and an author on both legal and historical sub- 
jects, comes from one of the oldest New York families. He has 
been a school inspector, and also a ward trustee, as bis father was 
before him. He has been in the state Senate asa Tilden Democrat, 
and is now a member of the Historical and Geographical Societies 
of the state. 

Amid the great mass of routine and local business that occupied 
the board on Wednesday, was a significant report, of more than 
local interest, from the Committee of Eight, in relation to the stand- 
ing of one of the teachers and her claims to the exempt class under 
the new classification. Under the old system this teacher had been 
marked *‘ excellent,’’ the highest mark that could be given her, 
for many years; and when she did not find herself exempt from 
regular inspection under the new system, she protested, pointing 
to her long record of ‘‘excellents.’’ The committee took it up, 
and the result is that Superintendent Jasper is justified in the case 
and strengthened in his part in the new grading system; and the 
old system receives fresh condemnation. The committee found the 
lady in question undeserving of high rank asa teacher, deficient in 
some very important branches, although she bad fairly won her 
** excellents’’ every year, by the fine style in which she pat her 
children through their examinations. The report was a cc mpli- 
ment to the intelligence and conscientiousness shown by Superin- 
tendent Jasper in his work in the new classification, and bis de- 
termination to put it to the test of success. 

* * * 


President Butler, of the Teachers’ College, at 0 University Place, 


College since Dr. Patten became president has been the revision of 
the whole course of study for the academic department, which will 
go fully into effect next year. The first main feature of the revision 
is a preservation in the required studies of the supposed essentials 
of a liberal education,—the) classics, modern Jan-' 
, English, general history, chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
ae ed political economy, logic, psychology, and ethics. Without 
these no one can receive the bachelor of arts degree from Princeton. 


has renewed his connection with Columbia, and is one of the lect- 
urers set down in the first course of the Barnard College, our new 
women’s college. The series, which will be delivered mostly on 
Tuesdays at four o'clock in the college, 343 Madison avenue, will 
be as follows: 


Nov. 26—Victor Hugo, by Professor Boyesen, of Columbia. 
Dec. 3—Iceland, Historical and Literary, illustrated, by Profes- 


The second main feature is the decided extension of opportunities sor Sprague, of Columbia. 


for elective study, and the organization of the electives in such a! 
way that students are induced to choose studies which are congru- 


Dec. 10—Progress of Public Education, by Professor Butler. 
Dec. 17—Masks as Ornaments for Architecture and the Person, 
Charles De Kay, art critic of the New York Times. 


ous in character, and so avoid wasting their time on seattered by 5 i ai 
i 1 ' “Monday, Dec 23—The Practical Value of Humanistic Studies, 
courses. But to preveat men from neglecting general scholarsbip ma — W ge 


in th ired studies, all students who seek special honors are 
a "respectable standing in their studies gen- 


4. The greater the interest in the things known during the pro- 
cees of learning, the more probable is it that the ideas will be rep- 


erally. 


i imited to 150, will be $5 each for the course. 
HELEN AINSLIEZ SMITH. 


William Lummis were restored after an absence of one term or _ 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
CueeR, if possible, that sullen child. 


AN indolent pupil curses the whole school. 


the pupils, a song which was strange to them and to me. 

In less than two minutes the teacher copied the soprano 
part on the board, which was ruled for music, and had 
this read by the whole class. They read: d, fis, g, a, 4, 
a, d, cis, h, a, a, a, ete., then sang the notes thus. Now 
the length of the notes was marked, and the pupils beat 
time. After that the words were substituted, and suitable 


Goop penmanship and drawing have little in common. places for breathing marked. Again a halt was made, 
Train ac d by much attention to overeome fickleness. | and signs of expression were called for, where the pupils 


Exrgct what you can get, and then get what you ex- 


pect. 


thought fit to place them. Thus the whole melody was 
treated. All the pupils sang the melody, and the teacher 
being rather a fine violinist, without being a professional 


GuARD against the reactions of over-work on the part musician, played the second or alto part, thus accustom- 


of brilliant pupils. 

MENTAL inactivity has no place in the school life of 
the child of to-day. 

Ir is folly to try to “ garnish the mind” of the child 
with fashionable studies. 

Ler your own work upon the blackboard excel in neat- 
ness and regularity that of any pupil. 

RemeMBeER that you teach more real morality (or im- 
morality) by your methods of discipline than by all your 
homilies. 

Srupy the incentives to fractious exhibitions of bad 
disposition. The teacher's tongue must be put under 
guard at such a time. 

GrocRAPny is receiving special attention just now. 
It is well taught. The books of Parker, King, Frye and 
Fisher have already borne fruit. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


Which is the “City of Homes” ? 
Which the “ Bride of the Sea” ? — 
Which the “ Nameless City ” ? 
Which the “ Maiden Town ” ? 
Which the “ Eternal City ” ? 

Which the “ Gibraltar of America ” ? 
Which the “ Lyons of America” ? 
Which the “ Garden of Italy ” ? 
Which the Modern Athens” ? 
Which the “ Crescent City ”’ ? 

Which the “ City of Rocks ” ? 

Which the “Golden City” ? 

Which the “ City of Spindles” ? 
Which the “ Queen City of the Straits ” ? 
Which the “ Mound City ” ? 

Which the “ Bluff City ” ? 


STUDY OF GRASSES. 


The Indiana (Pa) State Normal School is doing as 
good work in the study of natural history as we have seen 
in any part of the country. After the class has learned 
how to observe, analyze, classify, preserve, or mount 
plants and animals, each student chooses some one family 
or department and makes a representative collection. 

The grasses, for illustration, are mounted upon cards 
eighteen by twenty-two inches, with full description of 
each variety attached. Upon one card, no better than 
many others, we found,— 


wheat sedge Kentucky blue grass 
rye timothy wire grass 

oats cane sandy wire grass 
barley bamboo orchard grass 
blue-eye panicum cheat grass 


A LESSON IN SINGING. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Principal Technical School, Cincinnati, O. 


A lesson in vocal music I heard in one of the com 
maunai schools of Berlin has very vividly impressed itself 
upon my memory. During the intermission between two 
lessons, while walking with the rector in the corridor, I 
made the acquaintance of a young man of great promise. 
I took a liking to him, and followed him into the class 
room, where at the stroke of the bell two classes filed in 
to have a singing lesson. The teacher offered me the 
choice between practicing songs which had been studied, 
and the study of a new song. I preferred the latter, and 
was well rewarded, for what I heard was a model lesson. 
The rector chose a song from a book not in the hands of 


ing the ear of his pupils to the harmony. 

Now the alto part was written, and the class called 
upon to practice a few intervals; such as from the second 
to the fifth tone, ete. When these preliminary exercises 
were finished, the part was sung without the leading mel- 
ody. Though the alto was not without difficult passages, 
the class sang it-through bravely. It was repeated, and 
the violin took up the melody. This made the alto sing- 
ing easier. The pupils were seated in three groups,— 
soprano, alto, and second alto,—or perhaps better called 
first, second, and third parts. 

The order to sing was given to the first and second, 
and the violin played the third. It was interesting 
to see the girls who were to sing the third part prick up 
their ears to catch the run of their part which was not 
written yet. This was written last. It was easy, and 
had no difficult intervals. The signs of expression had to 
be the same in all three parts; and after the third part 
had been read and tried alone, the three were sung to- 
gether. The song was rendered charmingly, without the 
slightest error; time of lesson 45 minutes. Many 
questions on the theory of music, length of the notes, on 
signs of expression, time, on signature, on keys, and other 
points, now followed. 

The age of the pupils was thirteen years, the class being 
equal to our C and B intermediate or grammar grades. 
At the close of the hour a few songs previously learned 
were sung. It was three-part music throughout; the ex- 
pression was fine, the harmony exquisite, and the pupils 
no less than the teacher seemed to wish to produce some- 
thing worth hearing. What pleased my rather sensitive 
musical ear were the beautiful crescendos and decrescen- 
dos. The voices swelled so evenly from the gentlest 
pianissimo to the strongest forte, and again decreased to 
piano or mezzoforte, that I might have listened all day. 


PLANE FIGURES AND APPLICATIONS. 
BY FANNY HEYWOOD SMITH. 


Third Paper. 


We have seen that the idea of lines as representing 
forms is to be gained directly from objects, and some 
such order as the following may be followed in object 
study throughout the course. 

1. Presentation of object and analysis. 

. Drawing from object. 

- Drawing from memory. 

. Drawing from dictation. 

. Drawing from blackboard. 

. Original arrangement or invention. 

These several modes of presentation cultivate the eye, 
mind, and hand, and thoroughly test the understanding 
of a subject. It is my purpose to apply them in the 
forms taken up at this time. 

After studying the triangle (see “Lines and Angles” 
in last week’s JOURNAL), the children are told to bring to 
the class objects, or drawings made from objects, based 
upon the triangle. 

A tunnel has been brought which you wish the class to 
draw. (See Fig. 5.) Would you simply place the object 
before the children, telling them to draw it as they see it? 
I should not do this at present, for I believe it necessary 
to first teach them to see cor- 
rectly. 

To illustrate this point, how 
many will draw a square lying 
before them on the desk as any- 
Fig.t thing but a square, until taught 
; something of the convergence of 
lines and foreshortening? I can seeno advantage in letting 
a child make such, a drawing of a chair or cube as this 


ot & CO b 


(Fig. 1),—and such he will make,—when by being taught a 
few principles, he 
can see for himself 
that the objects 


Fig d 


really appear like 
this (Fig. 2). Nor 
do such cylinders as 
these (Fig. 3) teach 
or profit anything, 
when by a little preliminary work on the appearance of 
circles, even very young children will approach the true 
: form (Fig. 4). | 
have seen much said 
| in favor of allowing 
the pupils to begin by 
drawing their own 
impressions, with no 
suggestions from the teacher; but my experience has 
shown that they are much more likely to draw what they 
do not see than what they see ; and their productions fur- 
nish amusement for teachers and fellow-pupils, and they 
are discouraged and ashamed. So, strongly as I favor 
independent work in many directions, this is 
certainly not one of them. 
Therefore, in the case of the tunnel, 
which awaits our attention (Fig. 5), I 
would cause the children to observe it care- 
fully and judge of its proportions, by ques- 
tioning them on its height, comparative 
width, the length of its neck, the line to be drawn first, 
ete. Supposing its height to be 4”, we would draw a ver- 
tical guide-line first 4” long. This done, place the object 
where all can see it, and have the drawings made. At 
present geometric drawings only are made ; i. ¢., those in 
which one face alone is seen, and every line is imagined 
to be on a line with the spectaior’s eye. In such drawings 
all circles turned away will be drawn as straight lines, as 
they really appear at the level of the eye. Familiarity 
with the front view must be gained before a line is drawn. 
The tunnel is corrected and lined in, and the next day 
is reproduced from memory. 


A drawing has been brought that we wish the class to 
make, as the form is a good one. How can we present it 
to the class? We might draw it upon the blackboard,— 
but stay, let us try another way, which, I am sure, will 
interest and train the children much more. Attention ! 
Paper in vertical position, position for a vertical line 4” 
long. Alas! some did not wait, and have drawn a line 
too long. What shall we do to such? Let them try 
again, then any who do not follow directions may drop 
from the ranks. What a drill in attention and obedience 
we are to have! Place points, practice (1, 2), draw (3). 
Trisect this line. Through upper point of trisection draw 
horizontal line two thirds the length of vertical, one third 
on each side. Connect the extremities of the two lines 
by oblique lines. Now inspect the work, some of which 
will probably be peculiar, and all will not be able to an- 
swer “ A kite” to the question, “‘ What have you?” But 
continue, with clear, prompt directions, refusing to con- 
tinually repeat ; and after a few failures, I am sure all 
but the proverbial “few” will be attentive,—even they 
can be conquered in time. 


Continuing our lesson, now line in the oblique lines, 
leaving the guide lines light for “kite sticks” (Fig. 6). 
Allow the children to gxercise their imag- 
ination by making their drawings into “real” 
kites by adding string, tail, ete. Do not 
fall into the error of over-industrial draw- 
ing ; let the element of beauty, the cultiva- 
tion of the fancy, enter into the work when- 
ever it is possible. Have dictation work 
done by part of the class at the blackboard, where their 
drawings can be readily seen by all. 


I wonder how many could make a kite for me of 
paper? How many would like to try? The eyes kindle, 
many hands are raised; and, I doubt not, you will soon 
receive numerous pretty kites. 

Next try method 5, but do not make a drawing to be 
copied ; for, suppose you draw an isosceles triangle, un- 
less it be exact, the pupil will, if told to copy it, probably 
exaggerate your mistakes. Many teachers who cannot 


draw very well, and who would fear to attempt copies for 
their classes, can yet, with a few lines, suggest a form 
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which they are to draw carefully upon paper. They 
have drawn the isosceles triangle with a given base and 
altitude. The black- 
board drawing may 
sometimes be laid with 
splints and then drawn. 
With a few touches the 
plain, uninteresting tri- 
angle may be trans- 
formed thus (Fig. 7). fy, 
What child will not en- “77 “ : 
joy making a tent, perhaps adding soldiers to enliven it? 

Many other illustrations of the triangle may be found, 
but these sample lessons will suffice to suggest a line of 
work easily carried out in 
the study of all plane fig- 
ures. A little ingenuity 
will give an interesting vari- 
ety to the lessons. 

‘The designs based upon 
hy. ¥ the triangle will be most 
readily made by cutting colored paper triangles and com- 
bining them in border or surface patterns, as suggested in 
Fig. 8. The subject of design will be treated in a separ- 
ate article, so I will barely indicate its use at present. 


SOME CITIES.—(II.) 


BY A. F. M. 


“Fair is proud ; let her country boast her 
strength, her wealth, her ancient days.”” Within the great 
cathedral, in the midst of the glorious sunlight streaming 
through scores of magnificent windows, we stand before 
the wonderful picture so beloved by its ertist that he 
begged to be buried beneath its shadow. 

Treasures innumerable are shown us here ; pictures, 
sublime in their conception and beauty, trophies from 
many lands, swords, keys, jewels, and regalia, all full of 
historic interest; but we linger longest with the relics that 
appeal so strongly to us as Americans,—the golden cross 
made from the first metal that came from the New World ; 
the letters written by the great navigator himself, breath- 
ing in every line indomitable courage and hope ; the por- 
trait in whose earnest eyes we see sad traces of disappoint- 
ment and sorrow. We stay long in this room before we 
go out to see other pictures and other buildings, for this 
beautiful semi-Eastern city in the West has much to give 
us, and we determine to come again to 


Long ago a little band of Christians left the last-named 
beautiful and then cruel city, and journeyed to the place 
where we are now going. Noblest and bravest of all the 
cities we call it. We walk through its streets, feeling that 
we are on heroic soil, and we look up at the old lime trees 
and wonder if any of them were standing there, to give 
their leaves as food to the famishing people, during those 
long hot summer seige days when autumn brought only 
pestilence and famine. We stand by the ruined Roman 
tower where, day after day, patient watchers looked out 
over the sea and prayed for storm and wind. We think 
of the noble man whose courage and faith never failed in 
the darkest hours, and we are glad and proud to be in his 
city. We enter the church which was thronged one joy- 
ous day with weak and fainting, but glad and grateful, 
men and women, whose first thought was to give thanks 
to the God who had heard and saved them. And then 
we visit that which has for so long been not only an orna- 
ment to the city and done much for those who have come 
from all parts of the world to its halls, but what it still is, 
a monument to the courage and wisdom of 


Although we might find much to interest us here, we 
shall not tarry long. Our first knowledge of this busy 
manufacturing place came from the mention of its name 
linked with that of a certain mirth-provoking individual 
frequently referred to, much to my own mystification, as 
well as to that of the little hero of the delightful book 
dear to my childish heart as the first “ grown-up story "ts 
was allowed to read. That mention led to an interested 
search of geography and gazetteer. Now we come to visit 
that rare collection of stones and pictures and books given 
to the workingmen by their friend, gathered and given by 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS.—(I.) 
. BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Although much has been written and more has been 
spoken on the subject of language teaching in the lower 
grades, there still remain in the mind of many a teacher 
misgivings as to her power to plan language lessons, 
question as to the scope of the work, doubt as to method, 
and utter ignorance as to aim. Reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic are taught with more or less definite- 
ness and directness of purpose. Custom and precept, 
manuals and courses of study prescribe the steps in the 
work and their appointed end. But no such certainty 
determines the “thus far” in the language lessons. 

“ Language lessons,” says one, “are lessons to make 
the children talk.” “ Language teaching ” offers another, 
“is teaching children the right forms of words.” In 
language. lessons the children are taught to write cor- 
rectly,” a third tells us. © And a fourth, in company with 
many another, teaches language because she “has to,” 
without any definite idea why it is taught at all. Miss 
A. teaches her children out of a book which lies open on 
her desk for ready reference, and which is sometimes 
adapted to the needs of her class, and sometimes not. 
Miss B. talks to her pupils about their errors of speech, 
and wonders why they ever make them again after her 
correction. Miss C. has her class copy sentences and fill 
in blanks until language becomes simply an incident in 
the writing. Miss D. has “talks about anything that 
happens,” in incoherent fashion. Miss E. directs her en- 
ergies to apostrophes and quotation marks, interrogation 
points and semicolons, and forgets that aught else should 
be involved in the language teaching. All labor faith- 
fully, if not wisely. But their efforts fail, as far as good 
results are concerned, because they have not studied the 
end in view in the work, and the best means of reaching 
that end. 

A well known teacher evolved for his geometry class 
this formula for demonstrations: “ First, see what you 
have to do; second, find how to do it; third, do it.” 
This plan of action will help us in our teaching. 

First, what have we to do in our language work? To 
teach the children to talk is not enough. They can talk 
when they first come to school, and they have abundant 
opportunity to practice talking without any aid from their 
teacher. To speak correctly is not enough, for there may 
be correct speaking with a very limited range of vocabu- 
lary or thought. Speech should be easy, fluent, as well 
as correct. Butis that all? For may we not speak cor- 
rectly and fluently, and yet say nothing worth the saying ? 
Have we stated the whole truth when we say that the end 
of language teaching is correct and fluent expression ? 

Here we come to the secret of much of the failure in 
language teaching. The aim has been to get “ expres- 
sion,” whether or no there was anything to be expressed. 
Children have been urged to say something when they 
had nothing to say, a tendency that does not need to be 
emphasized. So the outcome of many of our language 
lessons has been, “ Words, words, words,”—words with- 
out ideas, expression without thought. The thought 
should come first, before we ask for expression. We 
must aim beyond word teaching. We must give such 
lessons as will secure the expression of beautiful, helpful 
thoughts, in well chosen and well fitting words. To teach 
language well, our teaching must include more than lan- 
guage. The child must see, think, and feel, before he 
chatters about words. 

Hear how our beloved Green’s Grammar, the friend of 
our childhood, hath it, —“ A word is the sign of an idea.” 
It goes without saying that the idea should come first, the 
word following, and associated with, the idea. The 
words the children use in their language lessons should 
mean something to them ; their sentences should express 
their own thought. And these thoughts should be, as far 
as we are able to direct them, beautiful, helpful, whole- 
some, upward-tending. 

Accepting as the first principle of language teaching, 
then, the simple guide, “ Ideas before words, thought be- 
fore expression,” we naturally group our lessons into classes, 
—thought lessons, as we may term them, and word lessons ; 
the former for “ development,” the latter for drill. The 
word lessons afford opportunity for repeated use of the 
necessary word forms ; the thought lessons provide mate- 


has not only shown us 
teacher whe rial for expression. Both are necessary to make our lan- 


new beauties in many common things,"but has also, taught 
us the beauty and nobility of duty and right living. 


guage teaching ;complete. 


Classical Department. 
All communications fo this Departmer : sh i 
Pror. E. T. Tom LINGON, 1145 Mary 


SELECTIONS FROM RECENT COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS. — YALE. 
Greek Co ition. 
Translate into Attic Greek : oe 
Cyrus desired to become king instead of his elder brother. Ac- 
cordingly he assembled a large army of Greeks and barbarians, 
with the intention of taking the kingdom by force. And per 
he would have accomplished this if he had not been killed, for 
Greeks were everywhere victorious, and all the Persians were afraid 
to fight with such enemies. 
After the death of Clearchus the soldiers did not know what to 
do. But there was im the army a certain Athenian, who was chosen 
general and became their deliverer. The same man also wrote an 
account of these events. 
Greek Grammar. 

1. Give the principal parts of BaAAw ovAAavBavo, Inflect (in 
uncontracted and contracted forms) the imperfect ind. mid. of 
¢oBéo, Inflect the perfect mid. ind. of deixvuj, and the pres. ind, 
of eiut, Express in Greek I stand, he was standing, we took our 
were | him. 

2. ine ovdeic (sing. only), drAirne, oor lur, 
ov (sing. and plural). nada, 

3. Define and illustrate by Greek examples, proclitic, crasis, 

noun-stem. 


middle of cvuBovdebw (or of or of drodidwut) ? What does dv 
with the optative signify? What does dv with infinitive or par- 
ticiple signify ? 

_ 5. How does the Greek usually express (1) time at which; (2) 
time during which ; (3) place from which; (4) the agent with pas- 
sive verbs; (5) a wish? How are tenses treated in changing a 
statement from the direct to the indirect form ? 

Latin Composition. 

The excellent Balbus, when in his old age, while studying Greek 
at Corinth, used to say that he was afraid he could not, like Cato, 
learn a foreign language, because (as he said) his memory was begin- 
ning to fail and his former energy was gone. And indeed, although 
some one in Cicero says he has no fault to find with old age, we 
certainly cannot hope to retain all the vigor of youth. Do not, 
therefore, promise to do when old what you have neglected to do 
in youth. I have often asked how old Balbus was when he began 
Greek ; but I have never been able to find out; I think, though, 
that he was over seventy. 

Latin at Sight. 

Antequam de incommodis Siciliae dico, pauca mihi videntur ease 
de provinciae dignitate, vetustate, utilitate dicenda. Nam cum 
ompium sociorum provinciarumque rationem diligenter habere 
debetis tum praecipue Siciliae, iudices, plurimis iustissimisque de 
causis: primum quod omnium nationum exterarum princeps Sicilia 
se ad amicitiam fidemque populi Romani applicavit. Prima om- 
nium, id quod ornamentum imperii est, provincia est appellata; 
prima docuit maiores nostros quam praeclarum esset exteris genti- 
bus imperare; sola fuit ea fide benevolentiaque erga populam 
Romanum, ut civitates eius ingulae, quae semel in amicitiam nos- 
tram venissent, numquam postea deficerent, pleraeque autem et 
maxime illuatres in amicitia perpetuo manerent. Itaque maioribus 
nostris in Africam ex hac provincia gradus imperii factus est. 
Neque enim tam facile opes Carthaginis tantae concidissent, nisi 
illud et rei frumentariae subsidium et receptaculum classibus nos- 
tris pateret. Quare P. Africanus Carthagine deleta Siculorum 
urbes signis monumentisque pulcherrimis exornavit, ut quos victoria 
populi Romani maxime laetari arbitrabatur, apud eos monumenta 
victoriae plurima collocaret. Denique ille ipse M. Marcellus,— 
cuius in Sicilia virtatem hostes, misericordiam victi, fidem ceteri 
Siculi perspexerunt,—non solum sociis in eo bello consuluit, veram 
etiam superatis hostibus temperavit. 

Latin Grammar. 
[Not to be Translated.) 


(a) Non mihi quaerendum est quo consilio ducar. 

(b) Civitati persuasit, at de finibus suis cum omnibus copiis 
exirent. 

(c) Perfacile fuit, cum virtute omnibus praestarent, totius Galliae 
imperio potiri. 

ta) O condicionem miseram conservandi rem publicam. 

1. Give the construction of the italicized nouns and pronouns in 
the above sentences, and explain the subjunctives. 

2. Decline mihi, finihus, perfacile, rem, publicam, quo. Notice 
the peculiarities of totius, in declension, and name the other words 
having the same. 

3. Compare facile, miser. Give the synopsis of ducar and per- 
suasit in the indicative and subjunctive, active and passive, in the 
person and number here occarring. Conjugate exirent through all 
the forms of the active voice. ; 

4. Give the different ways of expressing place whither, place 
whence, place where. 

5. Change the following words of Hannibal into the indirect dis- 
course after ‘* Hannibal dixit’’: Pater meus, Hamilcar, in His- 
paniam imperator proficiscens Carthagine, Tovi hostias immolavit. 
Quae divina res dum conficiebatur, quaesivit a me, vellemne secum 
in castra proficisci. Simul me ad aram adduxit, apud quam sacri- 
ficare instituerat. Id ego iasiurandum patri datum usque ad hance 
aetatem ita conservavi, ut nemini dubium esse debeat, quin reliquo 
tempore eadem mente sim futurus. 


Greek History. 
{Under each topic assign dates as far as may be.] 

1. The legislation of Solon. x 

2. eden ng and illustrate with facts the character and ability of 
Themistocles and Aristides. 

3. The causes of the 

4. The steps by which Philip overthrew (reece. 

5. The ns assigned and real, for Alexander's invasion of 
Asia. The results of bis career. 

6. Sketch a map of Peloponnesus which shall show and name 
the principal countries, and mark the approximate situation of 
Argos, Olympia, Corinth, and Sparta. 

Roman 

The Patricians and Plebeians : First causes of strife between them. 
Stops in the political progress of the Plebeians. Censors. Tribunes. 

on What were they? In what 

d at what time in u 

“3. The Punic War: Its causes. Hannibal's great march. 
Battles in Italy. mere ee . Transference of the war. The re- 
It. Why did Hanni ai 

we Give tir account of the members of the First Triumvirate. 
5. Arrange in chronological order, with dates: Actium. 
Gracchi. First Samnite war. Pharsalus. Regulus. Teutones 
and Cimbri. Numantia. Capture of Rome by the Gauls. Cicero’s 


first oration against 


4. What is the difference in meaning between the active and - 
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dred and fifty in attendance who paid their membership 
fee, which is forty per cent. more than ever before in any 
one year of their history. This was larger than the aver- 
age membership of the American Institute of Instruction, 
and few states in the Union that require a fee for mem- 
bership can point to as large a membership as this smallest 
of the sisterhood of states. President George E. Church 
is to be congratulated upon the record made this year, for 
to his zeal, tact, and acquaintance is largely due the suc- 
cess of the meeting. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


In 1887 the use of the metric system was obligatory 
in nations having a population aggregating 302,000,000. 
The nations where this system is authorized by law as op- 
tional comprise 296,900,000. The states where it is 
legally applied in principle and partially to customs have 
a population of 395,000,000. It is thus legally recognized 
by sixty per cent. of the population of the civilized world. 
China, Japan, and Mexico have decimal but not metric sys- 
tems. These nations that authorize the use of neither 
decimal nor metric systems represent but 43,000,000. 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, Austro- 
Hungary, Monaco, Finland, and Russia, have coined 
money in whole or part after the French system. 
Roumania, Spain, Servia, Bulgaria, Persia, Argentine 
Republic, Bolivia, Chili, Columbia, Hayti, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Uraguay, and Venezuela have also coined money 
according to the French system. 
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Respect, but do not worship, German pedagogy. 


THE summer school arrangements are being made very 
fast. 


Tue best preparation for college is a good preparation 
for life. 


STENOGRAPHY and type-writing are sure to come as 
high school studies in cities. 


GENUINE success never makes the successful man 
frantic, but the other fellow’s frantic outbursts sometimes 
become as chronic as the jealousy is terrific. 


THERE is a general impression that there are many 
more girls than boys in the schools. This is not the case. 
Statistics quite generally show the reverse to be true. 


THERE is one small American city where the bells ring 
at 9 o'clock in the evening, and after. that no boys are 
allowed on the streets. It is their signal to goin. Not 
a bad signal for larger cities to adopt. 


Keep a sharp lookout for all marks upon fences or out- 
buildings. If the first mark is promptly removed, there 
will be little temptation for the second ; but if allowed to 
remain a day or two, it of itself suggests many others. 


Ir would be interesting if teachers could know what 
impression their school grounds make upon thoughtful 
passers-by. Do not allow the school property to look 
dilapidated. Patience, persistency, and good nature will 
enable you to have your building put and kept in the best 
condition. 


Ruope Istanp is justly proud of the size and ardor of 
her state institute this year. They had over eight hun- 


vanced and advancing methods to erect an expensive 
building and place in it an expert teacher, and neglect 
to supply the reference books without which first-class 
work cannot be done. A few states have ample provisions 
through the state fund, but with few exceptions the states 
make no provision for such libraries. Trustees and school 
boards should certainly see to it that some provision is 
made, but if they do not, then the teachers should take 
the matter into their own hands and, through ar enter- 
tainment, through the enlistment of some wealthy friends 
of the school, the requisite books should be secured. The 
average American community is very responsive when 
any well defined appeal is made in the interest of schools. 


THE INSTITUTE PROBLEM. 


One of*the most important questions before the school 
authorities to-day is the conduct of the Institute. We 
have seen much of the methods in states from Maine to 
California, and as we see teachers assembled, sometimes 
nearly a thousand strong, day after day, frequently under 
pay, the instructors always under pay, we are impressed 
with the need of giving the most and the best in the 
best way. There is almost no uniformity. All, so far 
as we have seen, are accomplishing good results, but some 
vastly better than others. It is one of the most impor- 
tant features of a county superintendent’s work to know 
how best to arrange for and conduct his institute. It is 
about the pleasantest talking a man can do when he is in 
readiness for it, and can have the time and the freedom 
to develop principles in such a way as to make them in- 
teresting, instructive, and inspiring. It is useless to try 
to make these exercises a miniature normal school, and 
more useless to expect to make them amateur academies, 
but they should be focused for the re-invigorating of 
trained teachers who have been in active service, and for 


untrained teachers who need the inspiration to train them- 
selves as best they can through reading and observation. 


LOVE FOR GOOD BOOKS. 


Too much cannot be said by way of emphasis of the 
necessity for a more general love for good reading on the 
part of the people. Ask the first twenty mechanics and 
the first twenty mechanics’ wives what books they have read 
recently, and repeat the inquiry to shop youth from eight- 
een to twenty-one, and to shop or store girls. If you get 
honest answers and record the names of the last five 
books read, and then find out through conversation what 
they remember of what they have read, you will be aston- 
ished. The amount of good reading done intelligently by 
the non-professional and non-business portion of the com- 
munity is scandalously light. 

The influence of the school upon the reading habits of 
those who leave school before entering the first class of 
the grammar school, is too often of no appreciable value. 
This is all wrong. From the age of eight years, at least. 
it should be the work of the school to teach and train the 
child to read instructively and enjoyably, persistently and 
intelligently, the best things in the papers, the best maga- 
zines and valuable books. The atmosphere of the school 
is, as a rule, calculated to magnify the importance of 
writing a book rather than of reading books. America 
has much greater need of book readers than of book 
makers. The school hag much greater need of empha- 
sizing the glory of being a good reader than writer of 
books. 

The causes of temperance, moral reform, labor reform, and 
religion, have everything to gain from an early school senti- 
ment in favor of the dignity and honor of being a good 
reader. Indeed, here is an opportunity for the teacher to 
vie with the philanthropist, preacher, and statesman as 
a reformer and benefactor of the race. This must be 
done largely by indirection, through much reading of 
books that they can easily learn to love. The teacher 
who can do for a class of children what we have seen 
Mary E. Burt, of Chicago, do, places himself among the 
benefactors of his race. The arithmetic, grammar, and 
spelling-book may be forgotten, but good books, through 
the reading of which they have learned and loved the art 
of reading, will abide. And there need be no neglect of 
other subjects. There is time enough assigned for read- 
ing, if only it be intelligently and skillfully used. He who 
uses ‘the reading, lesson time to best advantage should re- 
ceive honorable mention at the hands of his committee. 
Let us all magnify more and more this art. 


NEW YORK CITY AFFAIRS. 


Mayor Grant’s school committee appointments face both 
ways. Both sides laugh and scold according to the view 
they chance to take of them. He evidently heard, pa- 
tiently, all that was said and petitioned by both parties, 
and then acted independently. Our judgment is that 
public opinion uniformly credits him with doing what he 
thought was tor the best interest of the schools. The 
attempt to prevent the appointment of women in which 
two thousand women teachers of the city joined was a 
failure, and so was the attempt to secure an indorsement 
of Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dodge by their appointment. 
The retention of the former and the dropping of the latter 
was a wholly unexpected turn of affairs. Helen Ainslie 
Smith’s letter, on another page, is the best review of the 
situation that has appeared anywhere, and we refer our 
readers to her statement of the interests represented in 
appointments. 

The public is most concerned to know of Mrs. Williams, 
who succeeds Miss Dodge. She is a pronounced friend 
of the public schools, was educated therein, is intimately 
acquainted with their condition and needs. She has been 
an enthusiastic, faithful, and magnetic leader in educa- 
tional reforms, and was chairman of the committee that 
waited on Governor Hill in 1888 to urge the passage of 
the Charter bill to vest the college with power to confer 
degrees and enlarge the scope of its educational work. 
She has also studied the schools of other cities, notably of 
the West, and has definite and mature ideas regarding 
reforms that are needed in New York. 

There seems to be a general impression that she will 
-be as earnest and decided as Miss Dodge about reforming 
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the system, and that she will have the advantage of not 
encountering the prejudices that Miss Dodge encountered 
these latter months. She announces no reforms ; indeed 
asserts that she has no specific and pet schemes to pro- 
mote. She says that she will, without prejudice, study 
the system and fearlessly advocate all changes that she 
deems necessary. Her special mission will be with the 
primary department. 

It is certainly a high compliment to Mrs. Agnew that she 
has been retained when the excitement ran so high, while 
the friends of Miss Dodge may well say, that in selecting 
her for sacrifice the opposition has acknowledged that 
her persistency, vigor, and ability were more to be feared 
than all other forces combined. Her personality and pur- 
pose have received the highest indorsement through this 
sacrifice, and she will be for years to come the genius of 
the new régime. It is impossible to form a satisfactory 
judgment ourselves in a case like this, but our impression 
is that in substituting Mrs. Williams for Miss Dodge the 
mayor has served the best interests of reform as well as 
of the schools, because prejudices were fast reaching that 
point in which her work could not be judged aside from 
complications that no personality could overcome. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


(Editorial Correspondence. ] 
OcTOBER 12, 1889, 

Southern California would be an empire in itself were it not so 
closely allied with Central and Northern California in climate, re- 
sources, and social characteristics as to make it more agreeable and 
profitable to blend with the state asa whole in making a mighty 
people with limitless possibilities. 

Los Angeles County, notwithstanding the fact that it has recently 
set off and set up in business Orange County, is a mighty province 
in itself, with nearly 20,000,000 acres, with the second largest city 
of the state, and a number of the loveliest towns and lesser cities. 
It has all the combinations of mountains and valleys, of native peo- 
ples and Eastern enterprise, of retired wealth and youthfal ardor, 
requisite to the making of a grand country. Los Angeles is a re- 
markable city from whatever standpoint it is viewed. The streets 
are wide, well paved, with the best system of surface transporta- 
tion in the United States outside of San Francisco. It has a royal 
country on every side. Fruits and flowers, grapes and grains, are 
everywhere in tropical abundance. 

Superintendent Friesner presides over the schools, that have been 
multiplying so rapidly as to tax the energy of the administration 
and the patience of the taxpayers. In his corps of instructors are 
some of the brightest teachers in the country, progressive, zealous, 
heroic in their adoption of modern methods. It was my misfortune 
not to meet Superintendent Friesner personally, but I met and 
enjoyed many of his teachers right royally. 

The normal school, under the direction of Principal Ira More, is 
one of those institutions the very atmosphere of which is an inspi- 
ration. Mr. More isa graduate of the Bridgewater (Mass. ) Normal 
School (class of 1849), was for a little time an instructor there; has 
taught in Hingham, Milton, and Newburyport, Mass., and in the 
Chicago High School; went from the Illinois Normal School into 
the army, where he did valiant service for three years; afterward 
he was for a number of years in the St. Cloud (Minn.) Normal 
School, and has been teaching in California for fourteen years. So 
far as I know, no normal school principal in the country has had 
such a varied schoolroom experience in preparation for leadership 
in a normal school; indeed, when one considers the number of 
grades in which he has taught, the number of states and their 
range, it would be difficult to imagine anything more perfect 
by way of experience, and his school shows this in its every exer- 
cise. I shall take occasion to speak of special things learned 
there at another time. 

The county superintendent, W. W. Seaman, takes rank with the 
ablest superintendents in the country. His manliness, business 
methods, professional skill, personal heartiness, and genuine indi 
viduality, enable him to handle the largest number of schools in 
any one county with energy and wisdom. Through his courtesy I 
saw and learned much of the country, not educationally alone, but 
agriculturally. Think of a ride with such a man to the Downey 
Fair, where I was greeted by bix squashes weighing 1,050 pounds, 
raised by one man, another weighing 250 pounds, and beets, sweet 
potatoes, watermelons, and onions in the same proportion. Oh the 
luxury of being a ‘‘ newspaper man from the East’’ at such an 
hour, when exhibitors of figs, fresh and dried; grapes, fresh, in 
juice, and raisins; walnuts, almonds, prunes, pears, apples, etc., 
in almost infinite variety, vie with each other in pressing you to 
taste! Try it some bright October day and see how it is yourself. 

Pasadena, the queen of America, with her rich soil in valley 
and mesa is known and loved by more New Englanders than rtd 
spot of its size beyond the Rockies, and its fature will be to ite 
present as its present is to this San Gabriel Valley as I first saw it. 
It was in 1882 that a merry party of Eastern friends in a four-horse 
mountain wagon went bumping and thumping over the adobe road 
for nine miles into the heart of Pasadena. Then I could almost 
count the houses in the city upon the fingers of one hand. Pro- 
fessor Carr, of educational and scholastic fame, had > germ — 
present beautiful grounds, but they looked upon a sheep ran 
county where ,to-day.are beautiful homes, four hundred thousand 


dollars’ worth of church property, the best school buildings for the 
size of the place in America, land that sells for as much per square 
rod as it was worth per mile when I first saw California, fourteen 
years ago. The combinations that make for health and happiness, 
—the tonic of air, grandeur of mountains, luxuriance of foliage, 
delicacy of tint in bud and bloom, Iusciousness of fruit, and radi- 
ance of sunset effect on mountain and valley, are all that the most 
fastidious could ask. Here nature is indeed an artist as well as a 
bountiful provider. Between the Painter and the Raymond, three 
miles apart, are nestled as many homes of luxuriance and comfort 
as the world can exhibit in the same area; and such thankfulness 
as reigns everywhere,—almost every home representing husband. 
wife, or children in health,—can only be imagined when one re- 
members that nearly all these people came here because the rigor 
of other climates had brought loved ones to the portal of the grave. 
The Painter, upon the high lands, is the best all-the-year-round 
hotel in this country, combining every attraction of the home spirit 
with the luxuriance of a hotel, for the wealth and culture of the 
East seeking life and joy in this climate. Raymond ayenue leads 
from the Painter through the heart of the town to the Raymond, 
situated on a hill all its own, that is wreathed with such floral 
beauty as is rarely seen on any continent. Think of 5,000 rose 
bushes of 300 varieties laden with bloom. You never saw East of 
the Rockies a single La France rose such as the twenty now before 
me, cut at random from the loveliest bed I ever saw. Think of 
an acre of heliotrope in luxuriant bloom scattered here, there, and 
everywhere, of 500 orange trees on the slope at the right, of 200 
lemon trees to the left, and mango trees, persimmons, tamarinds, 
pomegranates, figs on all sides; 500 chrysanthemums, half an acre 
of violets, 1,200 of the ‘‘ American Beanty ”’ rose, 1,000 papagon- 
tiers, 500 tuberoses, an avenue of japonicas,—the freight of which 
across the continent was $500,—1,000 pinks, a pepper tree avenue 
of magnificent proportion, 10,000 stocks, 50,000 annuals, 500 
azaleas shipped directly from Ghent, 2,000 tulips, 1,500 hyacinthe, 
4,000 renunecali, 2,000 of the daffy-down-dilly, an immense bed of 
red, white, and blue anemones, rhododendrons in quantity, and 
acacia trees by the score! Think of it! 

Think of the luxury of such a school yard as that of the Wilson 
building, in which are nearly 100 fruit trees beneath which children 
play with careless abandon and in merry mood. Here, too, I en- 
joyed day after day the companionship of Supt. Will S. Monroe, whose 
Eastern friends will rejoice to know that he finds full play for his 
professional zeal and scholarly taste in a congenial atmosphere. 
Mrs. Clara A. Barr, of Oswego fame, is in charge of the primary 
school work under auspices more favorable than I ever have known. 
In charge of the building, but teaching the lowest grade; lecturing 
at the once-in-three-weeks institute, and instructing the primary 
teachers of the city, is the program work as arranged by Superin- 
tendent Monroe. The personnel of the corps of instruction, men 
and women, is peeuliarly favorable for the best results. If there 
be a place promising better work along the best lines, I have yet to 
find it, East or West, and there is certainly no place where climate, 
scenery, flowers, and fruit offer greater attractions. I go forth into 
institute work from Ventura to Placer County with high antici- 
pations, after a week’s professional and personal recreation at 
Pasadena. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Begin to plan for summer school attendance next summer. 

Between Thanksgiving and Christmas emphasize patriotism. 

20,000 teachers is the high-water mark for the N. E. A. for 1890. 

Schoolmasters’ clubs are as lively this season as their switches 
were forty years ago. 

S. Sherin, St. Paul, Minn., is in charge of the local arrangements 
of N. E. A. for 1890, 

A normal college for training teachers for the high schools is the 
latest aspiration of Massachusetts. 

The Indian Commission is getting the educational side of its work 
updn scientific foundation very rapidly. 

Boston has begun the agitation that will place a flag on every 
grammar school building in the near future. 

New York City breathes easier educationally since Mayor Grant’s 
school committee appointments. No one is quite satisfied, though 
they are all happy when they think what might have been. 

The school board of Boston has made a remarkably clean record 
in the year 1889. Mistakes were inevitable, but they are on minor 
matters. It has launched more admirable reforms than in any 
other year in our day. 

Teachers interested in science will be richly repaid for sending to 
John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, New York, for their five re- 
cently issued catalogues of Scientific Text-Books and Industrial 
Works. These will be sent free. 

Eight thousand women are registered to vote in Boston this year 
as against some twenty thousand last year. This is too great a re- 
duction for the credit of woman suffrage, certainly. Patriotism 
votes every year; fanaticism votes in an emergency. 

Boston has one of the grandest school weeks in her history on her 
hands this week. The State Association, W. H. Lambert, Ph. D.. 
presiding ; a two days’ Conference in the Interest of Physical Train- 
ing, W. T. Harris, LL D., presiding; a reanion of the Castine 
(Me.) Normal School alumni. G. T. Fletcher, presiding ; a breakfast 
to Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., LL.D., Mrs. Estelle Hatch Mer- 
rill presiding, and no end of lesser banguets. 

Dr. A. D. Mayo, who has been doing effective lecturing here- 
abouts, left Boston on the 22d for his winter’s work. He will 


spend December in educational lecturing in Pennsylvania and Ohio ; 


soon after the holidays he goes to Texas for three months, and will 
spend the time from April to the close of school in Georgia. Dur- 
ing June and early July he will receive invitations for commence- 
ment day addresses, etc., in the Northwest. His permanent ad- 
dress is 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Edward E. Hartwell, M.D., Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins, will 
speak at the Conference in the Interest of Physical Training, at its 
meeting Friday and Saturday, as will also Heinrich Metzner, Ph. D., 
of the New York German Turnverein; Emile Griner, of the Bos- 
ton German Turnverein; Nils Posse, M.G., of Boston School of 
Gymnastics; Edward Hitcheock, M.D., of Amherst College; D. A. 
Sargent, M.D., of Harvard University; C. W. Emerson, M.D , of 
Monroe College of Oratory, and Hamilton D. Wey, M.D., of New 
York State Reformatory. 

Hon. Leroy D. Brown, formerly state superintendent of Ohio, 
and for the past three years president of the Nevada State Univer- 
sity, has tendered his resignation, to take effect early in 1890. He 
has been privileged to see great changes wrought under his hand in 
these years. He began work with 35 students in an unfinished 
building in an alfalfa field, with but one instructor besides himself ; 
to-day there are three fine brick buildings, with a faculty of ten 
professors and 125 students. President Brown is an indefatigable 
worker, and has thrown his life into this work with rare devotion, 
and his name will be forever linked with the foundation of this in- 
stitution. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


—Old Doctor Gray was at the dance, 
When Ethel said with merry glance, 
** Doctor, don’t you dance the lancers ?”' 
*€ No, my dear, I lance the dancers.”’ 


— A young man asks if a refusal of marriage could be called a 
sleight-of-hand performance. 

— It is not to be wondered at that a glue manufacturer often 
gets stuck on himself. 

— An exchange speaks of a man who becomes red-headed when- 
ever he is angry. ‘The man is entirely bald. 

— There is an old saying, ‘* There’s nothing new under the sun,’”’ 
How about the small boy sitting on the fresh paint ? 

— Traits of barbarism—marks of a razor.—/arvard Lampoon, 

— Pearemaker—*‘ I wouldn’t fight, my good men.” 

First Combatant—‘' He called me a liar, sur.’’ 

Second Combatant—‘* An’ he called me a lazy loafer.’’ 

Peacemaker —‘* Well, I wouldn't fight over a difference of opin- 
ion; you both may be right.’’—Li/e. 

— Do you know Italian?’ ‘* Ry sight only. I’m not on 
speaking terms with it.’’—American Hebrew. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Thou crownest the year with thy goodness. —Psalms. 


— Miss Helen Gladstone is among the latest recruits to jour- 
nalism. 

— The majority of readers in the Chautauqua Circle are between 
thirty and forty years of age. 

— Paul du Chaillu, author of The Viking Age, just issued, now 
has in hand an elaborate biography of Gustavus Adolphus. 

— Alma Tadema is described as the least imposing object in his 
studio. He is a little over fifty, short and stoutly built, and ener- 
getic in his movements. 

— President Carnot, of France, is an enthusiastic Shakespearian 
acholar. He has translated into French, ‘‘ Macbeth,’ “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” and ‘‘A Winter's Tale.”’ 

— Besides being a great artist, Rosa Bonheur has been a philan- 
thropist. In 1849 she founded in Paris a ‘‘ Free School of Design 
for Young Girls,’’ over which she has had the direction. 

— Burdette, the humorist, began his career as a journalist in 
1869, at Peoria, Ill., where he founded the Peoria Evening News, 
from which, he says, the sheriff made more in fifteen minutes than 
he did in a year. 

— Tolstoi’s writing is illegible to most readers, and his wife re- 
writes his manuscripts again and again, until they suit his fastidi- 
ous taste, In this way she copied War and Peace from end to end 
six times, and his last work, Life, she rewrote sixteen times, besides 
translating it into French. 

— Strangers who happen to be in Florence on Ascension Day 
are amused to see for sale a great many little wooden cages, two or 
three inches square, each a dumb fortune-teller. Numberless 
crickets caught by children, and even men and women, in the fields 
and roads outside of the town, are put singly into these cages. If 
your prisoner grows thin enough to escape between the bars you 
may expect good luck during the year. If the cricket's consti- 
tution cannot withstand privation, and it dies, its owner must expect 
misfortune. 

— Lord Brackenburg, Amelia B. Edward’s famous novel, haa 
the following remarkable record: A weekly serial, illustrated, in 
The Graphic, 1880; the same in Harper's Bazar; simultaneously 
in the Sydney Mail (Australia); also in the Auckland Star (New 
Zealand); the same year, in the Russian Illustrated Weekly (in 
Russia) ; and in the Fortnightly Magazine, of Stuttgart. Later, in 
Illustrieste Romane, and in Allgemeine Zeitung. It has been issued 
by Hurst & Blackett, 3 vols., five editions, and by them in the 
Standard Library edition as one volume. It has been published by 
Tanchnitz twice, several editions back ; by Harper & Brothers, in 
Franklin Square Library; by a Chicago house ; in Paris, translated 
by Madame Poncean, and in other capitals of Europe. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE LANGUAGE UNIVERSAL. 


In the numerous newspaper accounts of Volupiik there have been 
so many errors that we think it wise to offer some accurate observ- 
ations on the language. At the outset we would dispel the notion 
that an effective knowledge of Volapiik may be acquired in an 
afternoon’s study. Very likely the writers of the inaccurate de- 
scriptions referred to, gained their erronous ideas by a most meager 
application. 

Volapiik has an alphabet; all parts of speech common to lan- 
guage; # declension affecting four cases; @ conjugation embracing 
six tenses, six modes, and three voices; a definite form of construc- 
tion, and certain arbitrary idioms. Manifestly the mastery of these 
features must require considerable memorizing and analytic study ; 
so that it is misleading and discouraging to assert that one may 
navigate the waters of this language without pulling oars, handling 
ropes, and guiding the tiller. 

What may be properly claimed for Volapiik, is its freedom from 
the most difficult features of other languages. Its inflections are 
regular,—absolutely so; its spelling is phonetic, nor does position 
or association alter the sound of any of its letters; its construction 
is natural and uniform; the emphasis falls always on the final syl- 
lable of each word, and no derivations from the rules of sound or 


formation are interposed for euphony or to avoid repetition. 

We may now examine this langnage. It uses the Roman char- 
acters. Its alphabet has eight vowels and nineteen consonants. 
The vowels are the same as the English (except in sound), with 
the addition of three modified or umlauted vowels. The conso- 
nants are the same as the English, omitting g and w, and are all 
sounded as in English except c, g, h, j, y, and z. 

The noun has but one declension, the case endings of which are 
respectively a, ¢, and 1, and the plurals are formed by simply adding 
s. All pronouns, adjectives, and participles follow this same de- 
clension. 

To be in command ‘of the verb very little need be memorized. 
By rejecting the infinitive terminal the root is found. The per- 
sonal pronouns added to this root complete the present indicative 
active tense, with which the other teuses are identical, except that they 
take tense prefixes, which are respectively the vowels in their al- 
phabetic order. The other modes differ from the indicative solely 
by suffixes. The passive voice is a bald repetition of the active 
voice with the letter p prefixed. 

The vowels which so ingeniously and mnemonically serve as these 
indicators for the verb, are equally serviceable as tense prefixes of 
adverbs; for example, the word to-day is changed by onlya proper 
vowel prefix to mean yesterday, day before yesterday, three days 
ago, to-morrow, or day after to-morrow. 

By a system of prefixes and suffixes every conceivable shade of 
meaning is readily given to words. The idea contained in a noun 
may be made adjectival, adverbial, or verbal by simple invariable 
suffixes. Similarly the idea in a verb may acquire the noun form. 

Compound nouns are formed by placing the determining noun 
in its possessive case before the principal noun. 

The aim of the inventor of Volapiik was to use the fewest prin- 
ciples to meet the broadest range of requirement. Euphony, 
beauty, and variety have been properly sacrificed to secure sim- 
plicity, directness, and utility. 

Gutturals, nasals, and lisps find no place in Volapiik, and the one 
slight difficulty in pronunciation which will meet the English stu- 
dent is in the three modified vowels. The language is further sim- 
plified by having about one half its vocabulary of English origin, 
while the construction more closely follows that of English than of 
any other tongue. 

Under the guidance of a qualified teacher the grammar of Vol- 
apiik should be thoroughly learned in a course of ten lessons, with 
sufficient intervals between the lessons to permit the instruction 
given to find permanent lodgment in the mind. I know an instance 
in which a talented linguist and philologist was able, after only one 
half hour’s instruction, to translate into Volapiik, with substantial 
correctness, a paragraph from an English newspaper (the vocabu- 
lary was, of course, supplied) ; but this knowledge of the language 
was evanescent,—a stereopticon image, not an engraved portrait. 

ALFRED A. Post. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


The following is George Washington’s proclamation calling for a 
** National Thanksgiving.’’ It was issued to 4,000,000 people. 

** When we review the calamities which afflict so many other 
nations, the present condition of the United States affords much 
matter of consolation and satisfaction. Our exemption hitherto 
from foreign war,—an increasing prospect of the continuance of that 
exemption, —the great degree of internal tranquillity we have en- 
joyed,—the recent confirmation of that tranquillity by the suppres- 
sion of an insurrection which so wantonly threatened it,—the happy 
course of our public affairs in general,—the unexampled prosperity 
of all classes of our citizens,—are circumstances which peculiarly 
mark our situation with indication of the Divine beneficence toward 
us. In such a state of things it is in an especial manner our duty 
as a people, with devout reverence and affectionate gratitude, to 
acknowledge our many and great obligations to Almighty God, and 
to implore Him to continue and confirm the blessings we experience. 

Deeply penetrated with this sentiment, I, George Washington, 
President of the United States, do recommend to all religious soci- 
eties and denominations, and to all persons whomsoever, within the 
United States, to set apart and observe Thursday, the 19th day of 
February next, as a day of public thankegiving end prayer, and on 
that day to meet together and render sincere and hearty thanks to 
the Great Ruler of nations for the manifold and signal mercies 
which distinguish our lot as a nation,—particularly for the posses- 
sion of constitutions of government which unite, and by their union 
establish, liberty with order; for the preservation of our peace, for- 
eign and domestic ; for the reasonable control which has been given 
to a spirit of disorder in the suppression of the late insurrection, 
and generally for the prosperous condition of our affairs, public and 

ivate; and at the same time humbly and fervently to beseech the 

ind Author of these blessings graciously to prolong them to us; 
to imprint on our hearts a deep and solemn sense of our obligations 
to Him for them; to teach us rightly to estimate their immense 
value; to preserve us from the arrogance of prosperity, and from 
hazarding the advantages we onker by delusive pursuits; to dispose 
us to merit the continuance of His favors by not abusing them, by 


gratitude for them, and by a corresponding conduct as citizens 
new as men; to render this he ha a more and more a safe and pro- 
pitious asylum for the unfortunate of other countries, to extend 
among us true and useful knowledge, to diffuse and establish habits 
of sobriety, order, morality, and piety, and finally to impart all the 
blessings we possess or ask for ourselves to the whole family of 
mankind. 
‘In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed to these presents, and signed the 
same with my hand. Done at the City of Philadelphia, the first 
day of January, 1795. GroRGE WASHINGTON. 
y the President, Eom. RANDOLPH.” 


IMPORTANT DATES IN GREEK HISTORY. 
f 0.1184, Trojan War. 


Pre-historic 
Period. ] 776 1st Olympiad. Lycurgus. 
| e600 Solon. 
500 Revolt of the Ionic Colonies. Sardis burnt. 
490 Marathon. 


Persian Wars. ) 480 Salamis. 
479 Platwa and Mycale. 
477 Confederacy of Delos. 


Athenian | 445 Thirty years’ truce. 
Supremacy. } 444 Pericles began to have power. 
431 
be Peace of Nicias ends lst Period of 9 years. 
413 Defeat in Sicily “ 24 “6 


(404 Fallof Athens “ 34 “ “ « 


823 Death of Alexander. 


THE PREFIX ‘ OS.” 


Would you kindly inform me what the significance of the prefix 
os is in such names as Osborne and Osmund. I suppose they are of 
Norse origin. ALFRED AYRES. 

The inquirer is mistaken in believing os to be a prefix, but right 
in supposing the names above mentioned of Norse origin. The 
function of os can be determined by comparison with corresponding 
Scandinavian forms. Taking the name Osborne for example, we 
have : English, Osborne ; Swedish, Asbjdrn ; Nor-Danish, Aasbjéirn ; 
Icelandic, Asbjérn; Norse, Asbeorn. Again, the name Oscar occurs 
in Swedish as Oskar, in Icelandic as Asgeir, in Anglo-Saxon as 


Ausgar. These changes follow a well-known law, so also the pro- 
nunciation. In Nor-Danish and Swedish the pronunciation is as 
that of os, in Icelandic and Norse as of ous. Now these forms 
have in the Scandinavian languages an independent existence as 
nouns. Thus we have in the Swedish the word As, Nor-Danish 
Aas, Icelandic ds, Old Norse, dss. The word dss (gen. dsar, nom. 
plu. aesir, gen. dsa), is then the word from which the English os, 
and the different Scandinavian forms are derived, It signifies a 
god,—deus, or dios, in the mythological sense of the word. When 
accompanied by the words inn mikli (the great), it often denotes 
Thor, the most powerful of the gods. Therefore, Osborne or As- 
bjérn = Thorbjirn = Thorbeorn = Thor’s-bear. In compounds the 
prominent idea in ds, or os, is, however, the distinctive attribute of 
the god ; viz., strength, power, divinity. Hence the significance of 
os in such names as above mentioned is the strong, the powerful, 
the divine. FRIMANN B, ANDERSON, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


H. S. K. 


Spartan 400 Retreat of the 10,000. 
Supremacy. |} 399 Death of Socrates. 
Theban {362 Leuctra. 
Supremacy. | 362 Mantineia. Death of Epaminondas. 
357-346 Phocian or Sacred War. 
G 388 Chzroneia. 
Macedonian = Death of Philip. Accession of Alex. Great. 


MNEMONICS. 


Dr. Larkin Dunton, in his interesting and valuable article on the 
** Cultivation of the Memory,’’ in the JouRNAL of Nov. 14, makes 
a little too broad recommendation when he says, “ First of all, dis- 
card every system of mnemonics,” for this word, in its true accep- 
tation, must not be restricted to the systems of arbitrary signs and 
symbols which have been invented and taught at different periods. 
It will include the best of all that Dr. Danton recommends, all the 
advantages of circumstantial and even philosophical association. 
Webster defines it, “‘ The art of memory; the precepts and rules 
intended to teach the method of assisting the memory.”’ This is 
precisely what Dr. Danton is aiming to do by his instructive article 
on this subject. 

But the writer of this note believes that he has derived much 
benefit from having in his youth attended a course of lessons given 
by an itinerant teacher of mnemonics, who made great use of signs 
and symbols, some of them quite fanciful, but to a youthful mind 
all the more striking and impressive. These signs and symbols 
have long since been laid aside, but the principle involved in it all 
has been of incalculable service. The great principle underlying 
it all was association of ideas, and this is what every one uses to 
facilitate recollection in all the occurrences of life. The philosoph- 
ical association is best of all where it is practicable, circumstantial 
is often indispensable ; but then the memory is often quickened by 
associations that are entirely fanciful. This last method is not to 
de discarded,—it never can be entirely,—but there is little need of 
epee in any scientific treatise on the memory. Let us all aim 
at reaching the best and most effective means of remembering,—the 
philosophical, which Dr. Dunton advises,—but at the same time let 


po ta old Latin phrase, Tantum scimus, quantum memoria tenemus. 


us endeavor to remember by all means all the good we can, obsery-| Re 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Can any querist tell me of what “‘ don’t care a fig’’ is a 
ruption ? McA. 
— To “ Keyes”: The first World’s Fair was held in London in 
1851, its projector being Prince Albert. 
BRITISH-AMERICAN, 


— Please name through the columns of your paper the represent- 
ative epic of Italian and of Finnish literature. VAN B. 


—To “A JouRNAL Reader’: The lines you quote were 
spoken of Cardinal Wolsey by Shakespeare. WINTHROP. 


— Can any one of your readers tell me about the original of 
‘* Bluebeard’? ? My pupils have asked and I am unable to tel! 
them. DisTRIcT SCHOOL, 


— A friend assures me that Friday, which by the superstitious is 
claimed as the unlucky day of the week, is regarded by a certain 
nation as specially ‘‘lucky.’’ Can you tell me what people so re- 
gard it ? —_ MAYsI. 

— To “‘R. M. H.’’: The legal phrase, ‘‘ Days of grace,”’ is the 
time of indulgence granted an acceptor for the payment of his bill 
after it has become due, (French grdce, courtesy.) The number 


varies in different places, but Sundays are always eg . 


— To “‘ Ames”’: I think it is impossible to give the number of 
languages in exact figures. Max Miiller, who is certainly good 
authority, says: ‘‘ It is impossible to fix the exact number of known 


languages, but their number can hardly be less than nine hundred.’’ 
DENVER. 


— It is said that rivers running north or south wear much more 
on one bank than the other, is this so? If so why? And if so 
which bank wears faster? I think the same thing may be noticed 
on railroads that run due north and south for a considerable dis- 
tance; viz., that one rail wears faster than the other. Why ? 

Q. E. C., Canada. 


— To ‘* Unscientific Musician”? : Neither have we seen any ex- 
planation, and we are of the impression that there is no satisfactory 
scientific explanation. The fact remains that the relation of 1: 2, 
2:38,3:4, 4:5, and 5:6, are the only known proportions that 
will produce these perfect consonances. Until modern times the 
last two were not known to have such power, and it cannot be said, 
perhaps, that 6: '7 and 7: 8 may not yet be revealed as a continu- 
ation of the series, though it is thought quite confidently by some 
that they will not continue the series. We think it was Dr. Rade- 
stock who said that the human soul could, in some way unknown 
to us, find out the numerical relations of sound vibrations, and that 
it felt an especial pleasure in viewing simple and easily scanned re- 
lations. —[ Ep. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Steel engraving tools possess a hardness almost equal to the 
diamond. 

Naptha is largely used for fuel in Russia. In 1888 the consump- 
tion was 880,000 tons. 

A single charge of powder for the twelve-inch guns used in the 
English navy costs £8 10s. 

Camels are to be employed on a new line of coaches in New South 
Wales, the climate being very severe on horses. 

The largest collection of coins in the world is in the cabinet of an- 
tiquities at Vienna. The collection numbers 125,000 coins. 


There are ruins near Gallup, Cal., the foundation walls of which 
can be traced for two miles, indicating the existence of a large town 
in the locality in bygone times. 

Paris is surrounded by ramparts twenty-seven miles long. Within 
these the river Seine, which divides the city, curves and doubles until 
there are seven miles of it. It is crossed by twenty-seven bridges. 

An illustration of the continual force of the wind at a great ele- 
vation may be seen by the fact that in less than seven weeks after 
the flag on the summit of the Eiffel Tower was raised it was almost 
entirely destroyed. A small strip of the center alone remained. 

The following estimates of the eight longest rivers of the world 
are given by a major-general of the Russian army: Missouri-Missis- 
sippi, 4,194 miles; Nile, 4,020; Yang-tsze-Kiang, 3,158; Amazon, 
8,063 ; Yenisei-Selenga, 2,950; Amur, 2,920; Congo, 2883; Mack- 
enzie, 2,868. 

The ne Star gives the following interesting facts about 
the mobility of the Washington Monument : 

Great care is taken to note the movements of the Washington 
Monument, for it does move. The law of contraction and expansion 
of material by heat and cold operates here as well as elsewhere. 
When the sun shines full on the eastern face in the morning the 
stones on that side expand and throw the shaft slightly to the west. 
Then the sun goes round to the sonth, and the apex of the monu- 
ment makes a corresponding swing to the north. As the orb creeps 
about the sky to its final setting in the evening the glittering point 
on top of the monument makes a contra-movement around a 
cirele, gradually settling back to its normal position after the rays 
of the sun have lost their power. This movement has never been 
calculated, but is undoubtedly very slight. The wind, too, has an 
effect upon the structure. 

RELATIVE HARDNESS OF WOOD. 

Taking shell-bark hickory as the highest standard of our forest 
trees, and calling that 100, other trees will compare with it for 

ness as follows: 


* We know only so much as we hold in the memory.” 
R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


Shell-bark Hickory, - - - 100 Yellow Oak, - - - - - 60 
Pignut Hickory, - - - - 96 Hard Maple, - - - - - 59 
White Oak, - - - - - 84 WhiteElm, - - - - - 58 
White Ash, - - - - - 77 RedCedar, - - - - - 56 
Dogwood, - - - - - - 75 Wild Cherry, - - - - - 55 
Scrub Oak, - - - - - 73 Yellow Pine, - - - - - 54 
White Hazel, - - - - - 72 Chestnut, - - - - - - 52 
Apple Tree, - - - - - 70 Yellow Poplar, - - - - 51 

d Oak, - - - - - - 60 Buttermnt, - - - - - - 43 

Black Birch, 62 hite Pine, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and i 
the old designations of books, as io, vo, ete, 
cation of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the 


Evrorean Scnoots ; or, What I saw in the Schools of 
Switzerland. By L. R. Klemm, 
D. n In on ti i Harris, 
LL. D : editor. Pp. 419. Pree 
rt. Klemm is a keen observer of meth a ius in 
the devices of a schoolroom, a scholarly 
an intuitive estimate of psychology, and his recent opportunities 
for seeing and knowing European schools have not been surpassed 
by ang ny 8 pene educator. He made the tour of the schools 
of Karope for the express purpose of knowing what devices 
used in the methods by which Earopeans applied the principles ase. 
tallized from their chology. American schools need few things 
so much as a thorough familiarity with the best way in which the 
best things are done in the best schools of the best countries of 
Europe. Dr. Klemm has iv this volume made it possible for our 
teachers to know all this by the mere investment of a dollar and a 
pew Kepn such time as may be necessary for the mastery of the 
Up to this hour the demand has been for an inexpensive, reliabl 
entertaining volume that should make it possible =. ‘hee of 


limited time and slight familiarity with technical and foreign | politics. 


phrases, to read intelligently and enjoyably; such a volume is now 
provided, and from this hour the demand will be for readers and 
students of this volume. 

It is every way reliable, because of the ities, habit of 
mind, and trend of conscience of the author; it is interesting, at 
times fascinating, by virtue of the author’s literary taste and fervor ; 
it is practical because of the author’s experience and pu . 

It treats of psychology, principles, methods and devices, in 

erlin, Halle, Leipsic, unich, P, Vienna, Swi 
land, and Alsace. 


Tae Youne Forks’ Lisrary. Edited by Larkin Dan- 
ton, LL.D. Vols. V. and VI. ‘‘ The World and Its People.” 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Pp. 160 per volume. Price, 
36 cents per volume. 

This series, strong, practical, and direct in its aim from the first, 
gains by the addition of these volumes. There has been need of a head 
and a hand like those of Dr. Danton to bring order out of the chaos 
into which the modern educational world had been thrown by the 
craze for something new to read. What Dr. Harris has done for 
professional reading, in the International Education Series, Dr. 
Dunton is doing for lower grade supplementary reading in ‘‘ The 


Young Folks’ Library.’’ 

The three volumes u ** The World and Its People,” are geo- 
graphical readers. hey are in the form of a story, and follow 
through children’s conversations the learning of the essentials of 
geography. The first book begins with doll play, and leads to the 
building of a doll’s house with building-blocks, then to the making 
of a schoolroom by the same means, then of a schoolhouse, school- 
yard, The use of pictures is introduced, then of the drawing of 
plans, ete., to the study of the heavens, making a plan of the dip- 
per, to the study of the globe, and then of far off lands. All this 
in the first volume. 

The second book introduces the boy who did not like phy, 
and studies the subject with him until he becomes an caliedosk 
and learns representative facts about countries, products, and peo- 
ple of the whole earth. 

These books are the ‘‘ Rollo Books”’ of the juvenile educational 
world) Dr. Dunton has surprised his most ardent admirers by the 
versatility of his genius, for he not only knows what he needs in 
this series, but he evidently knows where to get it, how to leave 
out what he does not want, and how to perfect that which he accepts. 
Common Scnoot Sona Reaper. A Music Reader for 

Schools of Mixed Grades. By W.S. Tilden. Boston: Ginn & 

Co. Boards; 176 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

That the ungraded school has become a recognized factor in all 
educational thought is one of the most important signs of the times. 
Great harm has come from the assumption that the same methods, 
system, and books, are always available in the graded and un- 
graded schools. This book is the best recognition we remember to 
have seen of the special need of the ungraded school. The author 
is not only a skillful teacher of music, but much of his life has been 
devoted to teaching music to those who were to teach in ungraded 
schools. He has not only recognized the difference between the 
two classes of schools, but has recognized that the difference is 
one of degree rather than quality. He sees that the ungraded school 
needs everything that is vital to the instruction of the graded 
school, but that it cannot devote the time required for drill upon 
all the details that are so exhaustive of a teacher’s time. 


STanpIsH OF StanpisH. A Story of the Pilgrims. By 
Jane G. Austin, author of ‘‘ A Nameless Nobleman,’’ etc., etc. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 422 pp., 7x5. $1.25. 

To call spirits from the vasty deep was an accomplishment for 
boasting when the drama was young; here, however, a woman, 
albeit to the manner born, with only her pen for a magician’s 
wand, brings the company of Pilgrim Fathers from the ocean of 
time,—Priscilla and John Alden, Myles and Lora Standish, Mary 
Dingley, Alice Bradford, Bradford himself, and Brewster, and 
Winslow, and Howland, “‘ each one of whom hath left behind enough 
of achievement to fill a dozen of the degenerate lives of a butterfly of 
to-day.”? The historical facts given, some very stern ones, are not 
misleading, but veritable; their ruggedness takes a softer tone 
from the sweet and tender romance which Mrs. Austin has carried 
over them like a vine about a granite boulder. The book is es- 
pecially in season as the anniversary of the landing from the May- 
flower comes around. 


Gromerry mx THE Seconpary ScHoors. By J. W. 

MacDonald. Boston: Willard Small. 137 pp. , 

Mr. MacDonald has attracted much attention by his vigorous 
attacks upon the teaching of geometry by the ordinary process, and 
no less by the results attained in his application of his processes 
in the Stoneham High School. Many inquiries have been made for 


& presentation of his methods in pommnnees form, and this work is 
issued in response. The method of presentation is thoroughly unique, 
as is everything which this author says and does. Pages are devoted to 
the reproduction of a recitation of John, Henry, Mary, William, 
Helen, Albert, Hattie, Thomas, etc. We can conceive of no other 
man who could make this style of book a success in a textbook for 
secondary schools, but the author’s ingenuity, confidence, and par- 
enthetical suggestions make it decidedly entertaining, and we think 
at his hand the book gains rather than loses by the method. 


Tar Game or Ponrrics; or, The Race for the Presi- 
dency. By Jeanie P. Clarke, Boston. Published by the W. S. 
Reed Toy Co., Leominster, Mass. 

The genius of all friends of good government in school, home, 
and society, is taxed for successful methods and devices for 
teaching and emphasizing the principles and practices of American 
political and civic life. The most entertaining, judicious, and suc- 
cessful attempt yet made to teach a large number of the essentials 
in our election processes is the Game of Politics, by Jeanie P. 
Clarke (Mrs. J. W. Clarke), of Boston, which teaches, in an ex- 
citing and healthfal way, with all the rivalry of any game that 
combines quick thought with a little chance, every phase of the 
nomination and election of a mayor, governor, congressman, and 
president, assuming that a candidate has had the first three experi- 
ences successfully before he aspires to the latter. It is impossible 
to give any vivid idea in description of the amount of inspiration 
and delightful recreation combined in this game, which women and 
children enjoy as much as men enjoy the genuine “‘game of 


Srorza: A Story or Mitan. By William Waldorf 
Astor, Author of Valentino.’”” New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 282 pp., 74x54. Price, $1.50. 

, The author, whose appetite for fame in the line of historical fic- 
tion has doubtless been whetted by his successful dealing with the 
famous Cesare Horgia in ‘‘ Valentino,” chooses as his next subject 
the bold and artful Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, whose 
— were worn away as a prisoner of state, at the instance of the 

rench king, Louis. The materials of this intriguing period form 
almost an embarrassment of riches for the novelist ; yet this one, it 
must be said, has failed to present them with great inventive skill 
and high dramatic effect. Some of his disguises are thin, and cer- 
tain events disjointed, although the book is not without its reada- 
ble qualities. DeWolfe, Fiske, & Co., Boston, have it. 


Money. By James Platt, F.S.S., author of “ Business,” 
** Morality,’’ ‘“‘ Economy,” ete. New York and London: G. 
P. Patnam’s Sons. 267pp., 7x5}. Price, 75 canta. 

A more universally attr&ctive title the author could not have 
found. Yet he records the belief that while all are so eager for 
money, few understand its nature and qualities, and know how to 
use it wisely. To this ignorance he attributes the distress and 
misery to which commercial nations are subjected from periodical 
**panics.’’ Although written especially for England, the present 
edition being reprinted, under arrangement with the author, from 
the nineteenth English edition, the information given applies to the 
United States as well. The chapters on various kinds of money, 
interest, capital, individual success, and national prosperity, with a 
concluding summing up from a business standpoint, are calculated 
to arouse to greater earnestness as an essential point. 

Tae Lire-Work or tae or “Uncie Tom's 
CaABIN.”” By Florine Thayer McCray, Author of ‘‘ Environ- 
ment,’”’ ete. New York: Funk & W: 440 pp., 8x6}. 
Price, $2.00. 

The book before us is not strictly a biography; it is rather a 
sketch of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s literary career, with an outline 
of each of her works, and a summary of the facts and incidents 
which indaced their preparation and resulted from their publica- 
tion. This includes a record of travels, ovations, methods of work, 
personal appearance, and whatever the great public is fond of 
knowing about a celebrated author. 

This labor has been conscientiously performed by one who has 
long enjoyed the intimate friendship and confidence of her subject, 
and the result is understood to have received the approval of the 
Stowe and Beecher families. The Life- Work is written in a fluent, 
popular vein, which will make it attractive as well as profitable. 
Mrs. Stowe’s familiar youthful portrait appears as frontispiece and 
on the richly decorated cover. 


Lucite. By Owen Meredith. Vignette Edition. With 
One Hundred New Illustrations, by Frank M. Gregory. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 420 pp., 8x5}. Price, 
$1.50. 

A poetical romance of a high order, which barely missed taking 
on the dramatic form, but possesses none the less of its quality. 
To an author less gifted, so novel an excursion would have been 
dangerous; for Mr. Meredith, all roads lead to Rome. The plot 
is clear-cut, the diction unaffectedly fine; the profuse illustrations 
are of the choicest. Both within and without, the mechanical exe- 


cution is in admirable keeping with the text. 


Law or CuttpHoop. By W. N. Hailmann. Chicago: 


Alice B. Stockham & Co. Pp. 88. Price, 60 cents. 
“< n child life from the pen of Professor Hailmann 


is welcome. r 1 
of the philosophy of educational work with young children in the 


country. He commands the highest respect of the best thinkers, 
and a at the same time helpful to the humblest readers. This 
little volame contains essays on Law of Childhood, The Soul of 
Froebel’s Gifts, The Specific Use of the Kindergarten, and the 
Kindergarten a School for Mothers. These pages are inspiring, | 


helpful, delightful. 


A German ReADER FOR BEGINNERS. and 
Vocabulary. By H. C. G. Brandt, Hamilton College, Clinton, 
NY. Breton: Allyn and Bacon. 418 pp., 74x 5h. Price, 

1.25. 
= examination of this book for points brings out first, that 
special attention has been drawn in the vocabulary, and the earlier 
sections of the text to a subject too generally n lected in the in- 
struction of beginners in German, accent. Again, Professor Brandt, 


A k u 
x Baten He is one of the broadest, deepest, clearest students $ 


a year or a half year’s work, according to the number of rec- 
itations a week, is very carefully selected and strictly graded. 
Remarks in the notes upon each extract, its style, vocabulary, and 
author, will be welcome even to the instructor. There are refer- 
ences to the grammars of the author, Whitney, and Joynes, fitting 
this highly commendable k for use in connection with either. 


Curistmas Past AND Present. A Cantata. By Fanny 
J. Crosby and Caryl Florio. New York and Chicago: Biglow 
& Main. Price, 30 cents. 

Choruses, schools, churches, and societies will read the announce- 
ment of a new cantata with more enthusiasm than any other of the 
season. It means 80 much of interest and relief in the management 
of Christmas entertainments. This brings into the living present 
the Christmas of the past with a fervency and relish all too rare. 
If authors and publishers could hear all the expressions of gratitude 
that will go forth from city and village far and near, they would be 
rewarded for the skill and labor required in its preparation. 

This house also publishes The Monarch and the Manger: A Service 
of Scripture and Song for Christmas-time, by Rev. Robert R. Lowry ; 
price, 5 cents. Santa Claus’ Prize and Who Gave It is another 
Christmas cantata, with words by Fanny J. Crosby and music by 
W. Howard Doane, especially adapted to the school. 


Tae New Catisraentcs. A Manual of Health and 
Beauty. By Mara L. Pratt, M.D. Boston: Educational Puab- 
109 pp. 
the present enthusiasm of physical exercise in school is a great 

delight to those of us who have been pleading for it for years. 

There have been few presentations of the subject so every-way ser- 

viceable, simple, beantifal, and usable as this volume. The illus- 

trations are admirable; the directions are crisp and clear; the 
music is available. It comes in good time and in good form. | 


No. 114 or “THe Lisrary ” is a double 
number,— price, 30 cents,—and consists of controversial papers on 
Christianity and Agnosticism, by Henry Wace, D.D., Prof. Thos. 
H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peterborough, W. H. Mallock, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. The author of Robert Elsmere styles her contri- 
bution, which is in narrative form, ‘‘The New Reformation.” 
compare the thoughts of great minds upon these ringing questions 
of to-day. Humboldt Pub. Co., New York. aS 


A READABLE volume for all who seek to store up ideas 
concerning civics,—and what loyal American does not ?—has just 
been issued by G. P. Patnam’s Sons, comprising lectures by dis- 
tinguished men of the land before the Political Science Association 
of the University of Michigan. The title given to the volume is, 
Constitutimal History of the United States, as seen in the Develop- 
ment of American Law. The closing presentation, by Hon. Daniel 
H. Chamberlain, LL.D., of New York, upon the place of the State 
Judiciary in the American Constitutional System, is followed by a 
table of cases and an index. Prof. Henry Wade Rogers likewise 
furnishes an introduction. 296 pp., 9x6. Price, $2.00. 


A Luxury to the eye are the calendars for 1890 of F. 
A. Stokes & Brother, New York. Fifty centa buys the baby style, 
its twelve lovely pages to be suspended by silvered rings and a tin 
bow. Seventy-five cents is the price of the horseshoe pattern, whi 
represents the months in rich color designs with appropriate senti- 
ments from the poets, framed in by the symbolic shoe in heroic 
size, with ribbon attachment. But cheap, also, at $1.50 is the 
Calendar of the Nations, adorned with beautiful fac-similes of water- 
color designs, showing twelve charming children in native costume, 
holding the national flower, or other token of their birthland, 
everyday life, and sports. 


A HANDBOOK that will be much sought after bears the 
title, Good Form Cards: Their Significance and Proper Uses as 
Governed by the Usages of New York Society. It is by the author 
of “‘ Social Etiquette of New York,’’ and published by Frederick 
A. Stokes & Brother. Cards have become a kind of universal 
language; a conformity to what may be called their timely uses by 
men and women, indicates a delicate considerateness of such cus- 
toms as are adopted in refined circles. Price, 75 cents. The same 
house has also issued a handsome fifty-cent handbook on Back- 

ammon and Draughts (or checkers), comprising all that is worth 
owing about these famous games. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Career of a Nihilist; by Shepeiak. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Fact, Fancy, and Fable; compiled by Henry F. Reddall; price, $3. 
— Musical Moments; price, $1.00. ——Seven Days After the Honey- 
moon; by 8. U. B.; price, 75 cents. —— Familiar Talks on Astronomy ; 
by Wm. H. Parker; price, $1.00.—Sesame and Lillies; by John Rus- 
kin; price, $1.00. ——Alexia ; by Mary Abbott ; price, 75 cents. —— 
Thiers; by Paul de Remusat; translated by Melville B. Anderson; 

rice, $1.00.—Theresa at San Domingo; by Madame A. Fresneau ; 
franslated by Emma G. Magrath ; price, $1.00.——Opening the Oyster: 
by Charles L. Marsh. —- In and Around Berlin ; by Minerva B. Nor- 
oni price, Y om Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & 

A Dictiona of Quotations in’Prose; edited by Anna L. Ward; price, 
2.00. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
A Kni | of Faith; by Lydia Hoyt Farmer; price, $1.00. New York: 
J. 8. Ogilvie. 

St. Theresa; by Mrs. Bradley Gilman; price, $1.00. Boston: Rob- 


Brothers. 
orThe Story of the American Soldier in War and Peace; by E. 8. 
Brooks; price, $2.50.— Lotus Bay; by Laura D. Nichols; price, $1.00. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


Elementar ; by Alexander MacFarlane ; 

rice, 85 cents. ston: Ginn & Co. 

Battle-Fields of ’61; by Willis J. Abbot; price, $3,00. —— A Life of 
John Davis; by Clements R. Markham; price, $1.25. —— Life’s Long 
Battle Won; by Edward Garrett; price, $1.00.— Letters of the Duke 
of Wellington bo Miss J.; edited by Christine Terhune Herrick; price, 

1.75. The Abbe Constantin; illustrated by Madame Madeline 

maire; price, $1.75. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Boston: De 
bp Fs wet, A Corsican Mother ; by Francois Coppee ; translated 

by Rdward Wakefield..— Magdalen’s Fortunes; by W. Heimburg ; 
translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. New York: Worthington Co. 

Shifting Scenes; by T. J. Richards. San Francisco: The Bancroft 


Hours with the Best Humorous Authors (4 price, 05,08, 


English educators to the contrary notwithstanding, acts upon 
the convistion that time given to is of advantage to the | 
scholar, even from the beginning. e reading material, covering 


——Christmas Stories and Poems for Little Ones; price 
Miller's Daughter ;_ by Alfred Tennyson ; illustrated ; price, $3.00. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


VW7 EL Y Should LINDNER’S EMPIRICA 


L PSYCHOLOGY be used by Schools and Teachers ? 


4. It shows the organic connection of all mental processes. 


It is founded on experience, and not on metaphysical theories. FT not Tull. rich contents. 


2. It impels the learner to constant introspection. 
3. Its explanations explain, for they are vital, not yak abstrac , ee 


A Goop INTRODUCTION TO THIS Is DeGARMO’S ESSENTIALS OF METHOD, 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


It all essential statements. 
$1.00. 


GIVING THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH ALL RIGHT METHOD MUST BE BASED. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


120 50 cts. 
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sett | The South Wabash schools are closed temporarily on account of 
, nervous, cannot think, do not do themselves justice, ete. An ex e South or vols oe 
WORCESTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ CON-| nervous, cannot de in degree, notin kind. Think-|the prevalence of diphtheria in the city. 


‘VENTION. 


The Worcester County Convention was held in the High School 
building, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 16. The president, Francis P. 
McKeon, of Worcester, presided. The Worcester schools made an 
exhibition of drawing work. 

The opening paper was on ‘‘ Drawing in the Public Schools,” 
by Principal J. Chauncey Lyford, of Worcester. After tracing the 
rise of drawing during the last twenty years, Mr. Lyford said that 
to-day it stands in every respect the worthy compeer of arithmetic, 
language, and history. Drawing owes this rise largely to the in- 
creased interest taken in the study of the sciences. Drawing has 
become the universal language of the workshop and the laboratory. 
Drawing follows observation and is the visible record and proof of 
observation. School authorities must get over the idea that draw- 
ing is simply child’s play. The rest of the paper was devoted to 
hints on and discussions of methods. 

The discussion of the paper was devoted largely to the advan- 
tages of practical over theoretical work and the necessity of system- 
atic training. 

Supt. Joseph T. Edgerly, of Fitchburg, had the next paper, on 
‘© Textbooks and Methods of Instruction.’?’ He said that though 
it is not difficult to criticise any plan, it is not at all easy to improve 
upon that plan. Innovations are pushed to extremes and too mapy 
experiments are tried upon the children. There is a decided con- 
viction in regard to many of the advanced methods of the day that 
we have gone too far, The personality of the teacher is seldom 
considered when the course of study is prepared. The greater 
part of the knowledge acquired after leaving school comes from 
books. Pupils murt be taught bow to uee books. In many bigh 
schools a full year is lost because pupils do not know how to stndy. 
They do not appreciate the value of books nor know how they 
should be used, Oral instruction should supplement, not super- 
sede the book. The teacher is inclined to do too much studying 
for the pupil. Too frequently the methods are planned for the 
ideal pupil in the ideal school. Our methods should be adapted to 
the boys and girls that actually attend the schools. 

** The Nashville Convention, — A Retrospect’? was the subject 
of an interesting telk by Supt. Albert P. Marble, of Worcester 
Mr. Marble traced the histery of the N. E. A. since its organiza- 
tion in 1857. He then said that the Volumes of Proceedings form 
an invaluable educational library, containing addresses on all the 
prominent educational topics by nearly all the educational leaders 
of this country. All that is best and whatever is new have been 
brought out in these meetings, and thus disseminated throughout 
this land. Not the least important of the results of these gather- 
ings have come from the warm friendships formed there and the 
quiet social chats which have led to nobler activities in schools 
remote from each other. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Prin. H. W. Kittredge, of the Fitchburg High School, opened 

the session with a paper on the ‘* Advantages of a Marking System.’’ 


He said: Tests or no tests. promotions and demotions, records or 
no records, are matters still in dispute. So the question of the 
hour is pertinent, and wil] be until there isan agreement upon some 
definite system, or marks are consigned forever to the links of de- 
funct educational usages. First, promotions may come about in 
one of three ways: They may be determined by lapse of time, de- 
pend upon the judgment of one who has impartially watched the 
progress of a class, or be decided by evidence of fitness, shown by a 
series of examinations recorded in black on white. Experience 
proves that carefully prepared tests and a simple system of marking 
are requisites for successful and equitable promotions. Second, 
parents desire a statement of their child’s progress. They watch 
the changes in these reports as sharply as a broker observes the 
fluctuations of the money market. Connected with this parental 
desire is the wish of the pupil for some record of his school life. 
Third, when questioned by a father, it is far better to have some 
definite information to convey to him, than to be obliged to utter 
some well-nigh meaningless expressions. Fourth, the majority of 
a class need an incentive. Records counteract the tendency to 
social dissipation, and epur scholars to do their duty. Fifth, marks 
act as a restraint. Non-attendance and careless preparation are 
thereby checked. Sixth, the distribution of class honors necessitates 
a system of marking. Seventh, succees or failure in higher institu- 
tions depends upon the reaching of a fixed standard. The high 
schools and academies are the feeders of these institutions. Stu- 
dents should receive such treatment that they will not be handi- 
capped in their future work. Justly, at certain periods, we ask for 
an inventory of their mental wealth. Upon examination days 
pupils are merely declaring dividends. This statement of an in- 
creased or a deficient intellectual account is of fully as much value 


i one’s feet is the hardest kind of mental effort. So, if it 
t aleeaal torture that is desired, introduce at once and exclusively 
oral tests. If we so sympathize with those under our charge as to 
wish that they always cover themselves with glory, let us discard 
recitations, for in the latter, as well as in the former, pupils are 
nervous, cannot think, do not do themselves justice, etc. The 
abolition of all marking advisable, but 
i shows the theory to be impracticable. — 

* 4 “Kittredge was followed by Mr. Edwin Whitefield, of Read- 
ing, who read a paper on “ The English Alphabet,”’ tracing its 
history from the time of the Pheenicians through those of the 
Greeks and Romans, down to the present day. 

At this point the customary resolutions were passed, and the 
Nominating Committee, consisting of H. E Lewis, W. H. Bart- 
lett of Worcester, and E. H. Algiers of Grafton, reported the fol- 
lowing list of for was — 

President—I. Freeman , of Leominster. 

Vice-Presidents—S. J. Blanpied, of Millbury; and John E. 
Lynch, of Worcester. 

Secretary—Ella J. Lyford, of Worcester. 

Treasurer— J. Chauncey Lyford, of Worcester. 

Executive Committee—W. W. Waterman, of Clinton; H. W. Kit- 
tredge, of Fitchburg; F. M. Collester, of Winchendon. : 

The closing paper of the meeting was ‘‘ On the Study of His- 
tory,’ by Edwin D. Mead, of Boston. The substance of this paper 
was given in the report of the Norfolk County Convention in the 
JOURNAL of Oct. 24. 

After a short discussion of this paper the Convention adjourned. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


The State University, located at Athens, opened the 16th of 
Sept. with 148 students, the largest opening known for years. The 
university, under the administration of Chancellor Boggs, is fast 
growing in favor with the people of the State. The legislature re- 
cently passed a bill requiring the appointment of the trustees from 
the different congressional districts by the governor. The new 
board seems to be working hard for the institution, and it is be- 
lieved that it will soon be more prosp*rous than ever before. 

The public schools of Athens, under the management of Supt. 
E. C. Bronson, opened in Sept., and as the buildings were not large 
enough, about 100 children were turned away. 

The public schools of Atlanta bave placed vocal music in their 
—, and this important subject is now regularly taught in these 
sch 

Superintendent Slaton has labored long and faithfully for 
the graded school system of Atlanta, and it is now one of the best 
in the South. 

The seventeeth annual report of the city and country schools of 
Macon and Bibb County is just out. It shows a total scholastic 
population of the city and county of 10,337, with a total enrollment 
of 4,751 and an average daily attendance of 2,968. The city and 
county system of this county was organized by Supt. B. M. Zettler 
seventeen years ago. The city is now reasonably well supplied 
with good buildings for both black and white children, while the 
system of grading has been carried by Superintendent Zettler into 
many of the villages and more thickly settled communities of the 
county. 

Augusta has recently erected a beautiful and substantial new 
building three stories high and accommodating 600 pupils. 

The echools of Augusta city and county are under the manage- 
ment of Supt. L. B. Evans, a very able young man. He is one 
of the most popular superintendents in the state as well as the 
voungest. 

Prof. W. R. Thigpen, who fills the chair of mathematics in the 
high schools of Savannah, and who was elected president of the 
Georgia Teachers’ Association Jast May, was recently married to 
one of the most popular young ladies of Carroljlton County. He 
has jist issued a circular calling on the committees appointed to 
work up the ‘‘ department meetings ’’ of the Association next year 
at Columbus. The next meeting of the association under his man- 
agement promises to be one of the best it has ever held. 

A $2,000 museum has heen given to Bowdoin College by Dr. J. 
Kost, late Chancellor of Florida University. 

Emory College, Oxford, has increased its endowment fund by 
$12,000, during the past year $12,000 has been added to the fund 
for needy pupils. 


INDIANA. 
W. H. Sims is serving his sixth year as superintendent of the 


Goshen schools very acceptably. 


to the examiner as to the examinee,—a fact ignored by too many 
teachers. It is objected that during this trying ordeal pupils are 


Hon. Isaac Jenkinson, of Richmond, has been elected president 
of the board of trustees of Indiana University. 


born in 1815, died in Evansville recently. He was at one time su- 
perintendent of the Evansville public schools. 

City superintendents of Eastern Indiana and Western Ohio, to 
the number of 28, recently held a meeting at Richmond, Ind. 

Professor Diedrich, of Concordia College, has been appointed 
consul to Leipsic. _ 

Hartsville College will soon receive an endowment of $20,000 
through Mrs. Catherine Snyder. Y 

Wabash College is to receive an additional $16,000 for its endow- 
ment fund through the estate of Mr. Jacob Harmon, recently de- 
ceased. 

The natural gas districts of Muncie and Kokomo find an increase 
of school facilities necessary, and are meeting the demand by erect- 
ing new and commedious school buildings. 

Aurora has taken the lead in providing American flags for each 
of its school buildings. Other cities are likely to follow in the good 
work, 

The Historical Society of Henry County, composed largely of 
school teachers, has just closed its second semi annual session at 
Newcastle. The papers were of great value and of such general 
interest as to attract much attention from the citizens of the county. 

Mr. Harry Dryden, of Martinsville, has secared a position in 
the schools of Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, and has sailed for bis 
new field of labor. 

James B. Martin, superintendent of the city schools at Greenfield, 
died on the 28th of Oct. He took high rank in the state both asa 
teacher and as a scholar. 

The High School Section of the State Teachers’ Association is 
out early with a good program for Thursday and Friday afternoons, 
Dec 26 and 27, as follows: 1. The Nature and Parpose of High 
School Discipline, by P. A. Allen, Biuffton. 2 Should Grammar 
be Taught in the High School ? by Miss Martha J. Ridpath, 
Greencastle. 3 Is it the Daty of the High School to prepare for 
College? by J. P. Funk, New Albany. 4. Symposium (five min- 
ute reports on experiments avd observations): How can High 
School Pupils be Trained to Study Intelligently ? by George L. 
Roberts, Greensburg; Miss Emily W. Peakes, Terre Haute; R. 
M. King, Brookville; Kittie E. Palmer, Franklin; W. M. Wheeler, 
Evansville. 5. United States History in the High School, by J. 
W. Carr, Muncie. 6. Mathematics in the High School, by J. C. 
Trent, Nobleville, 


NEW YORK. 


There will be an institute for the First Commissioner District, 
Reusselaer County, at Lansingburg, Dec. 2 to 6. The officers will 
be Hon. A. 8. Draper, superintendent of public instruction; Prof. 
I. H. Stout, conductor; Dr. F. S. Capen, assistant conductor ; 
Miss Mary A. Lathrop, instructor in drawing. The secretaries are 
Willis U. Hinman and John J. Madden. Thomas H. Betts is the 
commissioner, and D. Horatio Sayder is the musical director. The 
program is as follows: 

Monday Morning.—10.30: Registry. Afternoon.—2.00: Opening Ex- 
ercises. 2.15: Word Analysis; by the Conductor. 3.15: What is Prac- 
tical Work; by J. E. Schull. 4.15: Word Analysis: by the Conductor. 

Tuesday Morning.—9.00: Opening exercises. 9.15: Theory vs. Prac- 
tice; Conductor 1015: Familiar Scie:.ce inthe Public Schools; J. J. 
Earley. 11.15: Theory vs. Practice; Conductor. Afternoon —2 00 Con- 
ducting Recitations; F. 8. Capen. 3.00: Theory vs. Practice; Con- 
ductor. 4.00: Conducting Recitations; F.S. Capen. 

Wednesday Morning —9.15: Civil Government; Conductor. 10.15: 
School Management; F 8. Capen. 1115: Civil Government; Con- 
ductor, Afternoon.—200: The Teacher out of School; F. 8. capen. 
3.00: Commercial Paper: Conductor; 4.00: Normal Schools and their 
Work; F 8. Capen. 

Thursday Morning.—9.15: Commercial Paper ; Conductor. 10.15: 
Drawing; Miss Lathrop. 1115: Commercial Paper; Conductor. 4f- 
ternoon.—2 00: Drawing; Miss Lathrop. 3.00: Commercial Paper; 
Conductor. 4.00: Drawing; Miss Lathrop. 

Friday Morning. —1015: Queries Answered; Conductor. 11.15: 
Drawing; Miss Lathrop. Afternoon — 2.00: Vocal Music; Miss La- 
throp. 3.00: Professional Courtesy; Conductor. 4.00: Miscellaneous. 

NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, W, EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

The Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ Association re- 
cently held a meeting at Aurora, and decided to hold the next 
meeting at Lincoln. The dates are March 25, 26, and 27, 1890. 

A summer school of sci will be organized in connection with 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, for 1890. Such a school 
has been desired by many and no doubt will prove a success under 
its present management. 

Prof. H. H. Horsford, Doane College, Crete, has resigned his 

ition as instructor of Latin to accept a business position in Cleve- 

d, Ohio. He has made many warm friends during bis stay of 
over two years in Crete, and all will regret his leaving. 

The annual meeting of the superintendents and principals of Ne- 
braska will be held at York, Nov. 29 and 30. Thisis one of the 
most important of the many teachers’ associations in the state, and 


a pleasant and profitable time is anticipated at the coming meeting. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S 
Second contribution to the Youth’s Companion 
deals with an American subject, ‘‘ Motley, the 
Historian and Diplomat,’’ whose characteristics he 
sets forth with remarkable vigor and simplicity. 
Mr. Blaine bas written an article on ‘‘ Our - 
ment”’ for the same periodical. 


without health. 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute for| Without corsets, but it’s far more difficult to live 
November has important and valuable papers on with them, There is dawning a brighter future 
Thousands of sensible women have 

the freshest information on all current scientific | 4isearded the stiff corsets, and now dress them- 
matters. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute, |%°!ves and their growing daughters with the 


for women. 


** Science and the Mechanical Arts.’’ It presents 


**Good Sense’’ 


to get married at once.’’ 


sorry for it.’’ | for sale. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller says that ‘‘ personal 
beauty and grace in either man or woman are 
elements of power,’’ yet women, in this 19th cent- 
ury, by breaking physical laws destroy their 
health, bring suffering on themselves and on their 
children after them. No woman can have beauty 


2 the natural form, thus allowing a freedom and 
HELLO, Jones, 1 hear you are in luck.” grace of motion that cannot be obtained by those 
Jones: ** Yes, it was a lucky day when I read in who are confined in a stiff corset. As a result of 
the JOURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative wearing this ‘Good Sense” waist this growing 
Association of Chicago finding places for teach- generation will have better health. Good health 
ers. 1 wrote, got their circulars, and now am and good looks naturally follow when women and 
elected to a fine position ont West. So, I’m going children obey nature’s laws. We are pleased to . 
state that the demand for this Ferris ‘Good | 
Smith; ** What's the address?” ‘*'70 Dear-' Sense ”’ corset-waist is now so universal that every 
born Street ; and if you join them, you'll never be leading retail store in the United States has them 


Women often say they can’t live 


Holiday Pleasure Tour 


TO 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


— VIA — 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


corset-waists, which properly fit 


cluding all 


SECOND ANNUAL HOLIDAY EXCURSION 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL TEACHERS FRIENDS) pany the party. 


Tue Rovunp Tri, in-|_ 


| December 26th, 1889. 


TOURIST will leave Old Colony 


necessary) TRAIN Railroad station, Bos- 


travelling expenses and hotel ton, at 3.40 p. 
entertainment in Washington. 

The Pennsylvania R.R. Tourist} Boston on the morning of Jan- 
Agent and Chaperon will accom-|uary 1st, 1890. 


The returning party will reach 


C { RETURN, 
Wednesday, Jan. 1, ‘90, 


Everything Strictly First-class. . . . . All Expenses Paid. Cuas. G. Pua, Genl. Manager 
tar~ For full particulars address HARTSHORN & CHENEY, 50 BROMFIELD STREBT, Boston. | ’ 


J. R. Woon, Geni. Passr. Agent. 


(3 For itineraries and tickets apply to or address 


Ss. W. F. DRAPER, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington St,, Boston. 
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Nov. 28, 1889, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Supt. J. B. Monlux, Hastings, is chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

The following are some of the former students 
of the State Normal elected to the position of county 
superintendent at the recent election: W. M Clary 
Nebraska City, Otoe Co., reélected ; C. J. Pierson, 
Auburn, Nemaha Co. ; and M. F. Standley, Au. 
rora, Hamilton “County. Some of Nebraska's 
most efficient superintendents were defeated, 

olt County, and Supt. S. A. Boyd i - 
alana p Neligh, An 

The school exhibit at the state fair just closed 
was a decided success, and Supt. Alex Stephens 
Sutton, the director of the exhibit, has won new 


laurels. Superivtendent Sutton has put in all his| Sc 


spare time, including vacations, in preparing thi 
work, and deserves the praise which he Geeatelen 
from Neb:aska people. 

Miss Ellen M Austin, the past few years the 
principal of the normal department of Nebraska 
Central College, is now principal of the high 
school, Atlantic, Ia. Miss Austin is an enthasi- 
astic and experienced teacher, and in her new 
field has the good wishes of Nebraska teachers, 
who will gladly welcome her should she desire to 
return. Miss Jennie McKenney is filling with 
satisfaction the place formerly heid by Miss Aus- 
tin in Central College. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


One hundred and fifty-one teachers attended 
the recent institute at North Conway. 

It is probable that Prof. B. L Cilley, of Phil- 
lips-Exeter, will return home early in 1890. He 
is at present journeying through southern Italy, 
whence he goes to Greece. 

Walter S. Seruton bas resigned as principal of 
the Hillsborough Bridge High School. 

Storer Post, G. A. R., of Portsmouth, is to 
give flags for the new school buildings of that 
place, on condition that the city erects the poles 
for them. 

Miss Abbie H. Allen, of Greenville, is now 
teaching her 10lsttermof school. She has taught 
49 terms in New Hampshire and 50 terms in Mas- 
sachusetts. Her service has been divided among 
20 towns, 

VERMONT, 


State Supt. E. F. Palmer conducted a three 
days’ institute at Johnson on Oct. 31, Nov. 1 and 
2, for the benefit of teachers in Lamoille County. 
** Reading,’’ by Miss Alice Winchester and 

rvisor J. S. Cilley; ‘* Paychology,’’ by Prin, A. 
it Campbell; ‘‘Grammar,’’ by Supervisor Tay- 
lor; ‘* Pedagogics,’’ by Prin. Edward Conant; 
**English Grammar and Geography,’”? by Mre. 
Helen Story and Principal Hartigan; ‘‘ History,’’ 
by Prin. S. W. Landon ; and ** School Incentives,”’ 
by Supt. H. O. Wheeler, were the subjects treated. 

The State Normal School at Johoson is doing 
excellent work. Prin. A. H. Campbell now has 
all the schools of the village under his charge, to 
be used as practice schools for his normal students, 
One hundred pupils are enrolled in the practice 
school, which is divided into primary, intermedi- 
ate, and grammar departments, eachunder the su- 
pervision of a trained and experienced teacher. 
The normal students are observing or teaching one 
hour each day, under the direction of either super- 
visors or principal. All the teachers and student- 
teachers hold a weekly institute for general discus- 
sion of school matters; this, in addition to the 
regular daily lessons in pedagogy and methods of 
teaching. A post graduate membership in this 
organization, and a teachers’ notebook systemat- 
ically kept, are other features of the work directed 
by Professor Campbell. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


A very successful institute was held at Williams- 
burg, Oct. 8. The four town district supervisors 
directed the meeting, assisted by Professor Dartt, 
State Agent Fletcher, and Superintendent Pease, 
of Northampton. 

The Northampton School Board have placed 
dumb-bells and other light gymnastic apparatus in 
the Burnham School. 

The New England Association of Public School 
Music Teachers met at the Conservatory of Music 
on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 16. Mr. D, B. 
Hagar, of the State Normal School, presided. G. 
A. Veazie, Jr., of Chelsea, gave a practical talk 
upon ‘* Advanced Grade Work in Public School 
Masie,’”’ and Mr. Nathan Lincoln, of Cambridge, 
illustrated his method of teaching in primary 
work. The singing of the day was rendered by 
the Association, aided by the harmony and sight 
singing classes of the conservatory. Officers were 
elected for the coming year. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association 
will hold no meeting this fall. 

Geo. Kennan lectared upon “‘ A Siberian Con- 
vict Mine,” in the Slater Course at Norwich Free 
Academy, Nov. 9. 

The Connecticut Valley Art and Industrial 
Teachers’ Association hold its annual meetiog 
in the Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Nev. 
16. Geo. B. Kilbon, principal of the Sprinefield 
Manna! Training School, will speak upon “* Koife 
Work for the Schoolroom” ; Prin. George F. 
Weston, of Providence, R. I., will auswer the 
question, ‘‘ What can the Average Teacher do 
with Manual Training” ? and Prin. A. B. Mor- 
rill, of the Willimantic Normal School, will con- 
sider “‘ The Relation of Drawing to Elementary 
Science Teaching.’ There will also be an exhibit 
of drawings from the Springfield public schools. 


FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 
address The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
70 to 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, LIL. ; 

er, Manager. 


The new State Normal School at Willimantic 
has twenty-one students, under tuition of Prof. A. 
B. Morrill. Miss F. B. Cartis has charge of the 
eaaputen, where twenty-eight pupils are en- 

The Naugatuck Valley Teachers’ Association 
was held at Waterbury, Nov. 16. Pres. W. H. 
Augleton presided. The program was as follows: 

Busy Work,’’ Miss Edith Goodyear of the Welch 
Training School, New Haven ; ** Method of Teach- 
ing Vocal Music,” by Prof. C. W. Walcott of 
Waterbury. This exercise was illustrated by pu- 
pils from the Waterbury schools. ‘‘ The Memory : 
its Nature, Importance, and Training,’’ by Edwin 
A. Forbes, principal of the Torrington High 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From November 19 to November 25. inclusive.) 


_ Senator Evarts returns from Europe. 

— Erie railroad threatened with a tie-up. 

— Henry M. Stanley arrives at Upwapwa. 
a Idaho Territorial Asylum burned ; four lives 
ne steamer Duburg lost with all on 


— Great damage done around Harrisburg, Pa., 
by floods. 

— Jefferson Davis very ill; no one allowed to 
see him. 

— Another attempt to break the will of John 
Guy 

— Harvard withdraws from the In 
Football Association. 

— Marriage of Prince Ferdinand to the Princess 
d’ Alencon abandoned. 

— Teutonic beats the City of New York many 
hours across the Atlantic, 

— New Orleans recommended as the site for the 
new navv-yard on the gulf coast. 

— Costa Rican government overthrown, and 
four persons killed in the uprising. 

— Fearful storm at Newburo, N. C.; houses 
unroofed, and a large factory blown down. 

— Exposure of gigantic whiskey frauds in Que- 
bec; many prominent men implicated. 

— Dr. Talmage secures a corner-stone from 
Mars Hill for the new Brooklyn tabernacle. 

— English capitalists negotiating for the pur- 
pose of the big Glens Falls (N. Y ) paper mills. 

— Sixteen students in a St. Petersburg military 
academy expelled for attending a Nihilist meeting. 


HOPE FOR THE SICK. 


ONE REMEDY FOR ONE DISEASE, 
[From Medical Journal.) 

‘* The four greatest medical centers of the worla 
are London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. These 
cities have immense hospitals teeming with suffer- 
ing humanity. Crowds of students throng the 
wards, studying under the Professors in charge. 
The most pronounced physicians of the world teach 
and practice here, and the institutions are store- 
houses of medical knowledge and experience. With 
a view of making this experience available to the 
public the Hospital Remedy Co. at great expense 
secured the prescriptions of these hospitals, pre- 
pared the specifics, and although it would cost 
from $25 to $100 to secure the attention of their 
distinguished originators, yet in this way these 
valuable medicines are sold at the price of the 
quack patent medicines that flood the market and 
absurdly claim to cure every ill from a single 
bottle. The want always felt for a reliable class 
of domestic remedies is now filled with perfect 
satisfaction. The Hospital Remedies make no un- 
reasonsble claims, The specific for Catarrh cures 
that and nothing else; so with the specific for 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and Lung Troubles ; 
Rheumatism is cured by No. 3. while troubles of 
Digestion, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys have their 
own cure. To these is added a specific for Fever 
and Ague. one for female weakness,—a general 
tonic and blood-maker that makes blood and gives 
form and fallness,— and an incomparable remedy 
for Nervous Debility.”” These remedies are all 
sold on an absolute guarantee to do what is claimed 
for them. 

A circular describing this new method of treat- 
ing disease is sent free on application by Hos- 
PITAL REMEDY COMPANY, Toronto, Canada, 
Sole Proprietors. 


FoR LARGER 8A? ARIES, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ; Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 
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For Sale by He 
NORTON DOOR CHECK 2 


AND SPRINC CO., 
Room ©, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


School, in one of the Middle States, a 
yor wife” for general oversight and care. 
With & good common school education, the parties 
will be qualified Salary $500 and 
home. Apply immediate : 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOUR TO WASH- 
INGTON VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD, 


There is no season of the year more appropriate 
for a pleasure tour to the National Capital than 
the Christmas holidays. It is a time when every 
one has leisure, which he likes to spend in the 
pleasantest manner. As an opportunity to do this 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company offers a 
grand holiday pleasure tour to Washington. The 
party will leave Boston via the Old Colony Rail- 
road at 340 p m., Thursday, December 26th, 
and arrive ia Washington by special train over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad the following afternoon. 
They will leave Washington for Boston on the 
return trip, Tuesday, December 31st, at 7.20 a. m. 
The Tourist Agent and Chaperon of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will accompany the party 
throughout the entire period. Excursion tickets, 
including railway fare and meals en route in both 
directions, transfer, hotel accommodations io 
Wasbington, and a carriage ride about the city, 
will be sold from Boston at $33.50. As the party 
ate: be limited, an early application should be 
made, 

For itineraries, tickets, and all information ap- 
ply to or address S. W. F. Draper, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington street, Boston, Mass, 


Physiology and Temperance, 


A great majority of the States and Territories of the 
Union now require by law that PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYCIENE be taught in the public schools, 
with special reference to the effects of 
alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the hu- 
man system. 

To meet the demand of such legislation in its most 
stringent form the undersigned have just published 


The Union Series 
Temberance Physiologies. 


Im three books, embracing 


1. Physiology and Health, No. |(. 
For Primary Classes. 
IL. Physiology and Health, No. 2. 
For Intermediate Classes. 
III. Physiology and Health, No. 3. 
For Advanced Classes, 
These books are VIGOROUS, RADICAL, and INCISIVE. 

They are officially approved by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

They have been largely prepared and wholly super- 
vised by Mirs. Mary H. Hunt, the highest edu- 
cational authority of that organization. 

They are an entirely new series, and are in no 
sense a revision of any other books. 

They fulfill all the requirements of the most 
stringent legislation on the subject of temper- 
ance instruction in the schools. 

The Publishers invite correspondence in reference 
to the introduction of the UNION SERIES. 

*,* Special terms for sample copies and 
introductory supplies. 


The impression having obtained in some quarters 
that with the publication of the UNION SERIES 
we should discontinue the publication of SMITH’S 
SERIES OF PHYSIOLOCY AND HY- 
CIENE, we would say that such could not possibly 
be the case even if we so desired. 


Smith's Series of Physiolories 


I. Primer of Physiology. 
For Primary Classes. 


II. Elementary Physiology. 

For Advanced Classes. 

These books are more extensively used than any 
other series. They are notably 

CONCISE, SCHOLARLY, and SCIEN TIFIC. 

They have been recommended by various State 
Boards of Health. 

They have been approved by numerous State 
Commissions acting under temperance statutes. 

They have been adopted by County Boards 
in over five hundred counties. 

They have beenadopted by Boards of Edu- 
cation in over ten thousand cities and 
towns. 

Their sales during the present year are greater 
than at any time since their first introduction, 
an evidence of their strong and permanent hold upon 
the educational public. 

Though not bearing the indorsement of the W. C. 
T. U., they have been cordially recommended and 
approved by thousands of the best tem- 
perance men and women of the country 

*%*We shall continue to supply 
SMITH’S Series as heretofore, wherever 
they are preferred, but whenever this or any 
other series in use is not satisfactory 
we shall be pleased to quote special in- 
troductory and exchange rates for THE 
UNION SERIES. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., Publishers, 
149 Wabash Ave., 453-755 Broadway, 


Chicago. New York. 


hat $1.75. . 


Four hundred and 


thirty thousand (430,000) per- 
sons have been secured who have 
each subscribed $1.75 for THE 
Yourn’s Companion. 


This money is used by 
the Publishers in preparing, 
every seven days, the finest paper 
that money can produce, one 
copy of which is sent regularly 
once a week for one year to every 
person who subscribes $1.75, 
before January 1, 1890. 


The publishers have 
secured some of the greatest 
living authors, statesmen, scien- 
tists, explorers, generals, invent- 
ors, and distinguished men as 
regular contributors. 


They are names which 
awaken great interest. Every 
word uttered by such men has 
meaning and is full of import. 


In many instances, 
they could never have been se- 
cured as contributors, were it not 
for the far-reaching influence 
which is given to their words by 
enormous circulation. 


Every one who sends 
to THE Youtn’s ComMPANION, 4I 
Temple Place, Boston, will re- 
ceive a prospectus containing the 
Full Announcements for 1890. 
it is a veritable feast in 52 
courses. 


FOR SALE, 


A half interest in a large and flourishing school for 
girls, in a growing Southern city. The purchaser 
must have skill, experience, and training. Address 
L. A. C., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., care of Wm. 
E. Sheldon. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof, 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chetty. and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


For YOUNG LADIES, 
year bey. Oct. 2, 189. For Circular apply to 


. GEORGE GANNETT, AM., D.D., 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
\Vi for the advancement of art education and train- 
of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and vey apply rol = 
corner of Exeter Street, bos . 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL 
st FRAMINGHAM. Mass. 


next term will begin with entrance examina- 
oun Wednesday, Sept. 4th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyvk, rrincipas. 


HUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 
NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
2 r catalogues, address the 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


J. O. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No, 28, 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
The Florida of Today. . . . . 


California of the South, . 
Hand-Book of American Winter Resorts. ° 
Reeent Economic Changes. . 
Echoes of Thought. . 


Commercial Geo; aphy. 
Essentials of the Metric System. ° . 
Fact, Fancy, and Fable. ° 
Familiar Talks on Astronomy. 
In and Around Berlin. . 
of Quotations in Prose. 

nt Theresa. ° ° 
The Story of the American Soldier In War & Peace. 
Elementary Mathematical Tables. 
Life’s Battle Won. 
Letters of the Duke of Wellington o Miss J. ° 
Half-Hours with the Best Humorous Authors (4 vols.) 
Christmas Stories and Poems for Little Ones. . 


The Miller’s Daughter (Illustrated). . 
The Woman’s Grandson. . 
The Third Miss St. Quenten. 
Between Times. . e 


Stray Songs of Life. . . . . . 


Author Publisher. Price. 
Davidson D Appleton & Co, New York “$1 2 
Widney 2 00 

“ “ 6 50 
Wells ss “ ” 2 00 
Longmans Green & Co, N ¥ 
Jackson DeWolfe, Fiske, & Co, Boston 50 
Reddall AC McClurg & Co, Chicago = 3:00 
Parker ved 1 00 
Norton “ “ “ 1 00 
Ward T YiCrowell & Co, NY 2 00 
Gilman Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Brooks D Lothrop Co, Boston 2 50 

acFarlane Ginn & Co, Boston 85 
Abbot Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y 3 00 
Garrett 1 00 
Herrick 1 75 

J B Lippincott Co, Phila 6 00 
Various “ 1 00 
Yonge Thomas Whittaker, N Y 1 50 
Molesworth 1 50 
Learned F A Stokes & Bro, N Y 1 00 
Duffield ADF Randolph &Co,NY 150 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Biatow & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Steeet, New 
York, and 81 Randolph Street, Chicago, issue 
their Twentieth Christmas Annual, full of new 
carols for Sunday-school festivities (4 cents each 
by mail), and re-issue the Annuals of the past 
nineteen years, making 150 of the choicest Christ- 
mas songs ever published. Their Christmas cantata 
for this year, ‘‘ Christmas Past and Present,” is 
on an absolutely novel plan; the words by Fanny 
J. Crosby, and the music by Caryl Florio, one 
of our best known musicians, This Cantata con- 
sists of Dialogues, Recitations, Solos, Concerted 
Numbers, and Choruses. The music is bright, 
characteristic and not difficult, the story interesting, 
original, and well-told, —— a most beautiful 
and impressive lesson. rice, 30 cents by mail ; 
$25 per hundred by express. They also publish 
** Santa Claus’ Prize and Who Got it,’’ a new and 
attractive Cantata, by Dr. W. H. Doane. The 
songs are graceful, easy, and taking. The dia- 
logues are simple, interesting, and mirthful, afford- 
ing a very fascinating Sunday School Christmas 
Exhibition, requiring but few rehearsals to produce 
successfully, and very small outlay. Another of 
their issues, ‘‘The Monarch and the Manager,’’ 
by the Rey. Robert Lowry, is an arrangement of 
Scripture, Selections, interspersed with fresh and 
stirring hymns set to original music, appropriate 
to the Festival of the Advent. This excellent 
Service is in line with the popular productions 
of the same author, and can be engaged in with 
the ordinary talent belonging to any Sunday 
a Price, $4.00 per 100 ; 5 cents each by 


Joun Witry & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y., 
one of the most extensive publishing houses in this 
country so far as scientific textbooks and industrial 
works are concerned, have recently issued five of 
the most extensive catalogues of specialties that 
have yet appeared. These catalogues contain a 
vast amount of interesting material, and many of 
the books announced are prepared especially for 
school use. It would be difficult for a teacher of 
a scientitic turn of mind or for any teacher to spend 
an hour to better advantage than browsing in 
these pages. It liberalizes and broadens one to 
know what has been published upon these sub- 
jects, now vital in American thought and life. 

o L, on Engineering, contains 60 pages devoted 
to an announcement of the works issued by them 
upon this one subject. No. II., devoted to the 

terials of Engineering, Elasticity, Strength, 
ete., contains 40 pages; No. ILI. is devoted to 
Bridges, Roofs, Trusses, Arches, etc., and has 25 

es; No. IV. to Hydraulics, Water Wheels, 

ind Mills, Service Pipe, Drainage, etc., 35 pages ; 
No. V. to Steam |Engines, Boilers, Locomotives, 
Steam Heating, etc., 40 pages. “Send for these 
catalogues, which will be mailed to your address 
without charge. 


ImMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
sees ae UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Mantpomely, Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and = 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


Now that form study has become an acknowl- 
edged and legitimate branch of every well-devised 
school course there is a necessity that the pupils’ 
desks shall be properly equipped for the pursuit 
of this study, which is equally urgent with the 
demand that they shall be supplied with conven- 
iences for writing. 

The Springfield Support for ys 
just put on the market by Milton Bradley Co. 
Springfield, Mass., can be readily adjusted and 
also removed from the desk at pleasure. The 
neat wooden table on which the models rest, 
within easy reach of the pupil sitting at the desk, 
is supported by a wooden rod which passes through 
a hole in the top of the desk and also through the 
shelf undernea A metallic cam attached to the 
top of the desk, at the corner opposite the ink- 
well, holds by friction the rod and the table at 
any desired o “¢ The table can quickly be 
removed from rod and may be placed in the 
desk, or collected with those from 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest,”’ 


ANYBODY CAN 
E PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


top, so that nothing is seen above the desk. The 
need of some such device and the utility of this 
particular one are too manifest to require further 
argument in their favor. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 

The physician to the late Emperor of Germany, 
has written expressly for the Youth’s Companion a 
most valuable article on ‘‘ The Care of the Voice 
in Youth.”’ A similar article on ‘‘ The Care of 
the Eyes in Youth” has been prepared by the fa- 
mous oculist, Dr. D, B. St. John Roosa. 


THE Norton Door Check and Spring is indis- 
pensable for schoolhouse doors, as it positively 
prevents slamming and breaking of glass. Atten- 
tion is called to the attractive advertisement in 
another column, and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to our readers to call and inspect this 
simple, valuable invention at the office of the 
company, Room C., Sears Building, Boston, 


WE desire to call the attention of the teachers 
of New England to the Grand Holiday Pleasure 
Tour to Washi offered by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. you have never visited the 
Nation’s Capital, don’t fail of availing yourself 
of this opportunity. Read carefally their an- 
nouncement on page 348 of this paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Turkey — Why didn’t you ask to be 


Second Turkey—O, I was too excited. I quite 
lost my head, in fact. 


FoR THE CURE of the inflammation and con- 
gestion called.*‘‘ a cold in the head ”’ there is more 
potency in Ely’s Cream Balm than in anything 
else it is possible to prescribe. This preparation 
has for years past been making a brilliant success 
as a remedy for cold in the head, catarrh and hay 
fever. Used in the initial stages of these com- 
plaints Cream Balm prevents any serious develop- 
ment of the symptoms, while almost numberless 
cases are on record of radical cures of chronic 
eatarrh, after all other modes of treatment have 


_ ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, the little chernb awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— They had had toast every morning for six 
weeks. ‘‘Madam,’’ said Mr. Slowpay, am 
not afraid of pie; I can bravely face 


and kept in a suitable cupboard when not in use. 
The is then dropped to the level of the desk- 


bisenit; I 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern home, a Jewish kindergartner. Salary 
CATARRH CURED. $300 and free board.’ Apply to 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
loathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known N. E. Bureau of Education, 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completel 8 Somerset St.. Koston. 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from th - 
WANTED, 


dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOR, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of le cow | A GOVERNESS, in a Southern family, qualified to 
— ** Han ished to-day; ranches. ary, and home. é location is 
for?” ‘Because, Papa, Edward Lang hed boon | at all seasons of the 
fighting.” ‘‘ And with whom had Edward been Eduentic 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
fighting ?’’ ‘‘ With me, Papa.’ — Fliegende 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Blatter. — 


CONSUMPTION CURED. WANTED NEXT SEPTEMBER, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had| To fill the position of President in a well-known and 
penced in his hands by an East India missionary the | prosperous college, 4 ee of culture, of execu. 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy | tive and financial ability, of college experience, and 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis,}a preacher. A Congregationalist preferred. His 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, | department of instruction would include Mental and 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility | Moral tyme y Evidences of Christianity, Logic, 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its} Rhetoric, and Political oenemny. Apply to 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of paste, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen N. E. Bureau of Education, 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
man, French, or — with full directions for pre- 

dress WANTED, 


Roch A governess in a first-class family in Alabama. ‘A 

chure rred. 

+ Lucifer matches when first invented, in 1827, | Music, Higher Mathematics, French and Latin. A 

were sold fifty for twenty-five cents. Now whole| pleasant Some gaes salary for the right person. 

forests are made into matches, and the price of a Pply 

gross, like that of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, is next HIRAM 

to nominal. 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


—A woman may be too good for this world, 
but she cannot be too pretty or too amiable.— Er. 


BOYS AND GIRLS DIFFER IN CHARACTER. 


WOULD YOU NOT LIKE TO KNOW 
what these Faces indicate? You can easily learn to read them as you would a book; and 


IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read, and enable you to understand all the 
differences of people at a glance, by the “‘ Signs OF CHARACTER,”’ send for a copy of the 


“HEADS AND FACES: How to Study Them.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. Nelson Sizer, the Examiner in the 
ee pe office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. S. Drayton, M. D., Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer hav- 
ing devoted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of character, and he here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work. 
_ This is a most delightful study, and every one should know ‘‘ How to Read Character,’’ and in 
this way be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This knowledge will 
enable employers to choose wisely, and will enable employes to meet the requirements of peculiar 
people whom they may be required to please. 
A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 
_ This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 77,000 copies hav- 
ing been sold. Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the people 
a 7 op your own character, and if you are not satisfied after examining it, the money will be 
rn you. 
We will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, or $1.00 on 
heavy paper, in extra cloth binding. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 776 Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—If ry will mention the Journal of Educa- N. B. No. 2.—We have just published Exwery 


tion, in writing, we will send you free a sample copy; Day Biograph a grand Book of Refer- 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL OURNAL, published ence for Teachers 1500 lographical sketches 
monthly at $1.50 a year, 15 cts. a number. —a large, handsome volume—price only $1.50, 


About Sharpeners. 


A GOOD Pencil Sharpener is the teacher’s 
greatest time and labor saver. Trouble was to GET 
a good one. A school principal in Paterson, N. J., 
felt this want, tried everything made. Not one 
was durable; compact, cheap. After working on it 
a year, this Sharpener is the result. We call it 
the “ Unique.” It sharpens either LEAD or SLATE 
pencils, perfectly. Has been 
adopted in Jersey City, Hobo- 
ken, and other cities, by the 
Boards of Education. The publishers of 
Youtn’s Companion, say, “ It works like a 
charm.” If not for sale by your stationer, 
send $1.25 to us for one. Postage, 10 cents extra, 


_DIRECTIONS. — After placing pencil in holder, like cut, roll the rubber-covered wheel 
rapidly back and forth on the floor, or other smooth surface. 


KE. L. KELLOGG & CO, 


New York and Chicago. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Nineteenth Century for November, edited 
by James Knowles, has thirteen articles of unusual 
ability upon topics of timely and vital interest. 
Among the writers for this number who have a 
world-wide reputation are Frederic Harrison, on 
‘““The New Trades,—Unionism”’; the Duke of 
Marlborough, on “‘ The New Tories’’; Montague 


aggressive and strong in expression. The current 
topics of interest are treated with intellectual 
force by the great thinkers of the world. 


— The Scottish Review, Vol. XIV., No. 28, for 
1889, published by Leonard Scott Publication 
Company, 29 Park Row, New York City, at 
$4.00 per year; single copies, 40 cents. This 
magazine is farnished to American readers in the 


original sheets from the English petites, It 
contains eight articles from the ablest writers of 
the Old World. Alexander Gordon writes on 
The Seotch Farm-Laborer’’; The peculiarities 
of ‘Byzantine Ecclesiastical Music,’’ are pre- 
sented in an elaborate way, by the editor, showing 
that the system of tonality in the East differs from 
that in the West. In article III. is written the 
story of ‘‘ Florence Wilson,’’ by Sheriff Rampini. 
Article IV. is a report of the Session of the Na- 
tional Assembly during the night of the ** Fourth 
of August,’’? 1789. In the next article ‘‘ Darwin- 
ism and the Origin of Reason’’ is discussed by 
T. B. Saunders, M. A., followed by Demericos 
Bikelas on ‘*‘ The Territory of the Hellenic King- 
dom,” also by “‘A Sketch of the Blind Deaf 
Mute —Helen Keller,’? by J. Clark Murray, 
LL.D. ; and the interesting number concludes its 
regular articles by one on the ‘‘ Parliament 
in Scotland,’’ by the Marquis of Bute, K. T. 


— Our Day for November reaches our table a 
little late this month, but comes freighted with 
matter of unusual value, and timely in its appear- 
ance. Mary Allen West discusses one of the most 
important of home questions, ‘‘ Domestic Ser- 


vice.’ Secretary James G. Blaine’s address to 
the International American Conference is a docu- 
ment of statesmanlike character, and it will ele- 
vate the nation in the eyes of the world. Hon. 
Neal Dow, of Maine, answers the question, ‘‘ Can 
the Liquor Traffic be Legalized without Sin’’ ? 
Anthony Comstock treats of “‘ The Louisiana Lot- 
tery, a National Seourge.’’ J. B. Fraser has an 
able article on ‘‘The Jesuits’ Estates Bill in 
Canada.”” Rev. W. F. Crafts considers “‘ The 
American Civil Sabbath.’? Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker treats of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’s Successor.” 
Rev. R. B. Howard, Secretary of American Peace 
Society, has an excellent article on ‘‘ Prospects of 
International Arbitration.’”? The Book Notices 
and Editorial Notes are critical and fresh on topics 
of a timely character. Price, $2.50; single num- 
bers, 25 cents. Boston: Our Day Pab. Company. 


— Lend a Hand for November deals with ques- 
tions of vital importance in regard to good citizen- 
ship, and its influence is potential, under the able 
and inspiring editorship of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. Among the topics treated in this number 
are ‘‘Family Care for the Insane,’’ by Alice 
R. Cooke; “Improved Dwellings for the Poor, 
and National Pensions”; ‘‘ New York To-day,”’ 
by Rev. Howard Crosby; ‘‘ The Boston Political 
Class’”’?; ‘*A Baby’s Doings,’’ by Miss Dinah 
Sturgis ; The Country Towns” ; The Mohawk 
Indian Conference,””? by Samuel J. Barrows; 
‘Law and Order and the Enforeement of Law,”’ 
by Wm. M. Evarts. The “Ten Times One” 
department is always uplifting in its spirit, and 
the ‘‘Intelligence,’? and Reports of Societies 
engaged in the stimulating of good works, are 
excellent. Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 
Price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 20 cents. 


— Shakespeariana for November bas an attract- 
ive table of contents. The portrait of Albert 
Morgan, the President of the New York Shakes- 
peare Society, is the frontispiece. The articles 
are: ‘Prince Hamlet’s Outing,” by Henry S. 
Pancoast, Esq.; ‘‘Hamlet’s Mental Condition,” 
by L. M. Griffiths, Esq.; ‘‘Shakespeare’s Relig- 
ion,’’ by John Taylor; ‘* What Edition of Shakes- 
peare Shall I Buy ?—IV., the Bankside Shakes- 


peare; ‘Restoration’ of Shak 8 
Church—I, Letter from Mr. Timmins; IL. a 


tract from the Stratford-upon-Avon Times; 
Issued 


Circular by the Vicar. 


are due to the presence of livin 

sites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re- 
search, however, hag proved this to bea 
fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that a simple remedy has been discovered 
which permanently cures the most aggra- 
vated cases of these distressing diseases by 
afew simple applications made(two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home. A pamph- 
let explaining this new treatment is sent 
free by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 
West King Street, Toronto, Canada. @ 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A 
ble. 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 


AY-FEVER 


particle is applied into each nostril and is 
Price 50 cto at Druggists; by mail, re; stored, 


66 Warren N. Y. 


Shakespeare’s Marriage Bond; The Stratford 
Records; Where the late Mr. O’Connor was not 
an Authority. Editorial,—The ‘‘ Restoration ”’ of 
Shakespeare’s Church Once More. Price, $2.00 
r year; single numbers, 20 cents. New York: 
nard Scott Pablication Co, 


— The English Illustrated Magazine for Novem- 
ber has the following table of contents: ‘‘ The 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus’? (poem), by Lewis 
Morris; ‘“‘ Margaret of Scotland,’’ by Mrs. Oli- 
phant; “‘My Journey to Texas,’ by Arthur 
Paterson; “‘ Cracow,’’ by Adam Gielgud; ‘‘ The 
Dockers’ Story,’’ by Benjamin Tillett; ‘‘ Bom- 
bay,’’ by Walter Frewen Lord; ‘‘St. Michael's,’’ 
by Professor Thorpe. A poem by John Gay, 
illustrated by Hugh Thomson ; and ‘‘ The Ring of 
Amasis,”’ by the Earl of Lytton. There is also a 
Decorated Page. The illustrations of this maga- 
zine are always excellent, and the frontispiece of 
this number is unusually fine; it is St. Helena’s 
Vision of the Invention of the Cross. The text is 
pure in character, which makes it a very desirable 
family magazine. Price, 15 cents a number. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


— The Homiletic Review for November presents 
a varied and highly interesting mass of matter in 
all its departments. The sermons, seven in all, 
are nearly all by our most distinguished preachers, 
among whom are Storrs, Talmage, Pierson, 
Dixon, and Webber. But the marked features of 
the Sermonic Section is a long and powerful ser- 
mon to young men by the late Dr. Christlieb, of 
Bonn, translated for the Review. The prayer- 
meeting topics are treated with skill, and the 
Miscellaneous and Editorial departments contain 
valuable papers catering to the wants of our 
ministers. New York: Fank & Wagnalls. 


—Some ‘‘New Phases in the Chinese Prob- 
lem” will be presented by Willard B. Farwell, 
in the December Popular Science Monthly. The 
writer asks, in view of the wretchedness of mill- 
ions of the Chinese at home, whether exclusion 
will exclude, and invites more thoughtful con- 
sideration of the Chinese problem, which is made 
especially serious by the peculiar constitution of 
the Chinese mind. 


— The very welcome announcement is made 
that Dr. Holmes will write a series of papers of 
reminiscence and characteristic reflection for The 
Atlantic Monthly next year. To indicate at once 
a certain likeness and unlikeness to the fa. w 
‘* Breakfast-Table”’ papers, he will call these 
** Over the Tea-Cups.”’ 


— The Treasury for Pastor and People aims to 
farnish what every preacher and Christian worker 
eeds, and its success has been eminent. Twelve 
odiege presidents in addition to its large of 
i will write for it the coming year. New 


instructors 
York: E. B. Treat. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 
of all schools, for the brain, nerves, and stomach, 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


It is About Time ness to take advantage of ever 


a place till next September you should get in your applicati 1 
or in the Spring, of course you shoula net: stall 
Herea 

teachers within a week: [1) Man for sciences endowed $1200. 
S1000 in union school, French, German, Englis "$650. (3) Man for Unerature in western college 

ool. ue oman for preceptress in academy, modern languages, $500. (5) Woman for 1 
languages. #650. (6) Two primary teachers in union schools, $370 and 
r= menage unten school, $460. I wonder if every one who reads this believes that we rea ly have had these appli- 
credulity about the statements of Teschers edvertisements, we fear there may be in- 
wherever you live, and ask for proof of any statement made in the eavertioemen Wee pot bane eee 
If you don’t find ust as we state it, we will pa ement you read here during the n for 
y © travel. sc OL, BULLETIN ‘AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


LETTERS 


WORTH MEDITATING ON. 


From W. Edwin Priest, Prof. of History,| C. H. Dietrich, Supt. of Schools, Hophinsvi 
Washington High School, Washington, D.C.: wish | Xy.: I thank you 
specially to thank you for the service you have ren- | mending teachers, pod wish to speak in terms of 
dered me in securing this position. I find it in| praise of the general high character of your can- 
every respect a most delightful one, and hardly see|didates- (Sume 2, 1889) 


how I could be better suited. (ov. 5, 1889.) J.M. Daniel, Supt of Schools, Las Animas 
G. N.C. Henschen, Prof. of Sciences, High|Colo.: You placed me in the best positi ’ 
st position I ever 
School, Reading, Penn.: 1 can hardly thank you|had. (June 19, 1889.) 
and exertions in A. EB. M., Prof, in State Normal, Ind 
and owe the I can say this,—that I have neglected my oppor. 
pect to receive this appointment. (Axg. 31, before this yeah, 1889.) your Agency 
M. A. , Supt. inn : sie 
Stone, Supt. of Schools, Anoka, Minn. : Plorence Neel, Princ. High School, Austin, 


Hope you will serve me as well another time as Sen's ; : 
you did on this first trial, in case I need your help. | ““”.: I thank you for your kindly interest in 


To re There is a 


ster for next year, 
and classification to make complete 


good deal of information to get in 
before we have your name in readl- 

opportunity. So even if you do not want 
f you have any idea of making a change at 


receptress in union 
. 7) Intermediate 


(Nov. 15, 1889.) my behalf. Your Agency is certainly the most 
efficient of any with which I h 
Mary M. Rose, Asst. High School, Massillon, | nected. (Sept. A 1889.) 


Ohio: Throughout my correspondence with you 
I have been much pleased with your manner of 
conducting business. Your courteous, encour- 
aging letters have been a real helpto me. (ov. 
6, 1889.) 


Geo. 8. Fisher, Supt. of Schools, Deadwood, 
Dak.: 1 am pleased with my position, and feel 
that much besides commission is due you for 
placing me here. (Oct. 17, 1889.) 


Miss J.Lee: I wish you had recommended 
to me the place to which I am going, to reap 
some profit for your earnest work for me, 


T. J. Loar, Supt. Schools, Phillipsburg, Kans.: 
I believe your Agency is the best in the United 
States. (Sept. 15, 1859.) 


A.L. Woods, Sut. of Schools, Grafton, N.D.: 

Miss Elliott, elected through your Agency to our 

rammar department, is giving excellent satis- 
action. (Oct. 5, 1889.) 


N. H. Comstock, Spencerport, N. 7: Allow 
me to state that although I have had experience 
with several of the leading “ Teachers’ Agencies ” 
in the country, I have found yours to be by far 
the most efficient. (Axg., 1889.) 


A. H. Knapp, Princ. of Florida Academy, 
Florida, N. Y.: \take this opportunity for thank- 
ing you for your efforts in securing me the most 
pleasant place I ever occupied. (Sept. 14, 1889.) 


Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS, 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
T hers’ Agency _ Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established 1855, 
troduces to colle schools, and families superior 3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 
Principals, and Gov- 


ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- T eachers’ A g e n cy 


mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
OF RELIABLE 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
aad 7 American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 


Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
N0 FRE and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


Do You Want 


— 


Winter School ? 


FP. P. Matz Reading, Pa.: 1 had intended to 
register with you, and permitted myself to be per- 
suaded to register with other Bureaus that have 
(to date) not helped me to even a shadow of a 
situation. I have been disappointed long enough 
y these little “Cheap John” Agencies. (Oct. 

» 1889.) 


J. D. Simpkins, Centerburg, Ohio: I have 
unbounded faith in your efforts forme. I haven’t 
known a man who registered in your Agency but 
what he held you in the highest esteem, whether 
or not you secured him a position. (A/ay 1, ’89.) 


Sara A. Hoyt, Princ. High School, Sharon, 
Wis.: Tam very much pleased with the position 
I obtained through your Agency, and enjoy my 
work very much. (ov. 5, 1889.) 


Laura Marley, A/ion, Ja.: I have a great 
deal of confidence in the Association, and onl 
regret that I did not register earlier. (ov. 13, '89. 


W.M. Hoffman, Pa.: Your Bu- 
reau has been highly recommended to me by 
ersons who are members of the Association. 
(Woo 11, 1889.) 


DLN. ~ Supt. Schools, Rawlins, Wyo. 
Ter.: Had it not been for your Agency I would 
not have known of the vacancy, and owe my 
position to your efforts, for which accept my sin- 
(Sept. 29, 1889.) 


cere thanks. 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
$1 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers, Professors, Specialists, 


ARE YOU PLEASANTLY LOCATED? 


We have calls for teachers daily to fill vacancies 
caused by resignation, failing health, deaths, ete. As 
our list of available teachers is small, it will be to 
| your advantage to send for circular and blanks, We 

already have a number of vacancies for terms begin- 


r and January. Address 
0. ALBERT, Manager, 


School Agency 


Assi hers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 

es, Schools, Families superior Profes- 

Only qualified teachers are recommended. 

Zs ren stration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 

seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with stamp, 

Miss RANNIE 8S. BURROUGHS, 
MT. STERLING, KY. 


To begin about the first of December ? If so, 


REGISTER WITH THE 


New Enc. BUREAU oF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Nov. 21, 1888. 


without delay. 


TEACHERS WANTED, Year.” 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 351 
Crackanthorpe, on *‘ The New National Party” ; a | WA 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Elliot, on Australia C AT arnt ; 
Fifty Years Catharine Milner Gas 
kell, on ‘‘Women of To-day’’; J. Norman DE 
on “Toman Catalin in Ameren” x x 
Bodley, on man Catholicism in America” ; 
Rev. Dr. Jessop, on ‘* The Ethical Rights and A NEW TREATMENT. . 
Daties of certain Societies of Church and State, in| not, generally amare thee 
answer to the pertinent question ‘“‘Are They 
cism asa Trade,’’ a reply to Prof. Knight; G. 
Herbert Stutfield, on “‘Modern Gambling and 
Gambling Laws’’; the late General Gordon, a 
‘*Memo” on ‘‘ Classes in the Soudan’’; Robert 
Griffin, on ‘‘A Problem in Money’’; and Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., on “The English 
Charch under Henry VIII.” This is the author- 
ized edition, original sheets, published in America 
by The Leonard Scott Publication Co., 29 Park 
Row, New York City, at $4.50 per annum ; single 
brought out in this country by the above company, Pe 
pees the cultured readers of America to keep CATARRH 
abreast of the best types of European thought. Po LyY’s | 
The Nineteenth Century stands in the front rank, * REAM BAIN 
CAP, Cuprecow 
| | 
| orn 
| To 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eow C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 
CHEMISTRY. 
O’Brien’s Laboratory Guide. &vo, cloth, . $2.00 GENERAL AGENTS 
Mixter’s Elementary Text-Book, 19mo.,. . . 250 
Miller’s Chemica hysics. 8VO., clo 
Drechsel’s Chemical Keactions, i2mo., cloth, 1,26 SALESMEN 
Adriance’s Laboratory Calculations. 12mo, clo 
Rickett and Russell's Skeleton Notes. 12mo, cloth. 
Marek New Family Atlas = World 
Rickett and Russell's Skeleton Notes. 12mo. 3 
cloth. Part ain 
Fresenius’ Qualitative Analysis. . . . 4. 
Craft's Qualitative Analysis. 12m0,  ... 1.50 Inoexeo, 288 Prats. OF Page, I x Retain Price, $3.50 
Fresenius’ Quaetitative Analysis. 8vo, . . . 6.00 Outfit consisting of complete copy of FAmity ATLas, 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis. 18mo, . . . 150) Order Book, Circulars and everything necessary to 
Bolton’s Quantitative Analysis. vo. . . . . 1,50] start the work, sent prepaidto any agent, on receipt 
Classen’s Quantitative Analysis by Electrolysis, of #2.00. Remit at once for outfit and name, choice 
8vo, cloth. §2 50. of territory, or send for circular and terms, free. 
Austen’s Chemical Lecture Notes. 12mo,. , . 1.00 Address, 
blished and for sale b 
Published and for tale | RAND, MOMALLY & CO, 323 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Vol. XXX.—No, 21. 


The Authorized Physiology Series. 


THREE BOOKS— CAREFULLY CGRADED. 
I. HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
(Jn preparation, November, 1889.) For Primary Grades. 


Il. LESSONS IN HYGIENE, 
A special edition of * How We Live.” By JAMEs JoHonNoT and EUGENE BovuTon. For Interme- 
diate Grades. (Now ready.) Introduction price, 45 cents, 


Ill, THE OUTLINES of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. , 
By RoGer 8. Tracy. A special edition of the “ Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

For Advancea Grades. (Just issued.) Introduction eT it Prepared under the rsonal 

supervision of Mrs. MARY H_ Hunt, National and International Superintendent De ent of 

Scientific Lastruction of the Woman’s Temperance Union, 


These books comply fully with the requirements of the legislation making the effects of alcohol and 
other narcotics upon the human system a mandatory study in schools. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pubr’s, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America and of 
the Events which led to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. 
For the Schools and Academies. By Horace E. Scupper. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are : —Well-considered and well-written Texts ; 
Logical Division into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, 
as well as a fall set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beauti- 
ful Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher says :— ‘‘ Jt 
is the best equipped school book ever issued in the United States,”’ 

Price, 81.00. By Mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
For samples and introductory terms address 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


864 Washington Street, Boston, 18 and 20 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, eow 


Monroe College of Oratorv, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PResipEnt, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 

ta Fall Term opens October 15th. Address” 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. | 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Littl Folks. 


Raub’s Normal Spellers. NEW CANTATAS. 


Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. SANTA CLAUS & H Anew Cantata for Children, 
By 


founded on the idea that 
Maps. Clara Louise Burnham Santa Claus can do nothin 


And Geo. F. Root. without his partners, whic 
Sheppard’s Science. d 


are the kind hearts ard helpful hands of Christmas 
Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy. 


AMONG THE THEOLOGIES,| BETHLEMEM, 

eathor’y the words bein the foremos' 
By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. And Geo. F. Root. English librettist. of the day, 
while the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, and is replete with good effects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
children. Price, 50cts. a single copy. Complete Lists 
of X-Mas Music sent on CO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, o. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
“It is not always pleasant to take a trip into and 


through the theologies. The guide needs special BE FORE AN AUDIENCE ; 


wisdom and skill else the party will get lost, espe- O®: The Use of the Willin Public Speak- 
cially when the old footpaths are forsaken. But Dr. value to filnders the 


Orcutt finds his way along very well, and his com: | theories of elocutionists.”—N. Y. Evangelist. “ It 
ments as he goes are interesting, if not always con-S familiar, racy, and profoundly philosophical.”— 
vineing. The atmosphere on the journey is not as|78eph 7. Duryea, D.D, “It is of real value.”— 
stifling as it used to be. There is much sunsbine, and National Baptist. It makes natural orators. 12mo, 
the sound of cheerful voices is heard. ” cloth. Price, 75 cents, postage free. 

—Christian Union. | FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(CL L, 8. C.) 
COURSE OF READING FOR 1I889--90. 


REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 
Outline History of Rome. (Vincent and Joy. 70 
Political, Economy. (Ely.) GARNET SEAL FOR 1889—90. 
How to Judge of a Picture. (Van Dyke.) - Art and the Formation of Taste. - - Crane. 
The Bible, and Other Literature of the Nine- Michael Angelo Buonarotti - -*= «= Black 
teenth Century. (Townsend.) - - -40 | Readi f M 
Preparatory and College Latin Course in English. ngs from Macaulay. - - - ~- Italy. 
1 vol, (Wiikinson.) - 30 | Readings from Ruskin, 


Chautauqua Course in Physics. (Steele.) - 1.00 Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes in 


W. B. CLARKE & COMPANY, Publishers, 
340 Washington Boston, 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


The Chautauquan, 12 months, ° 00 | a box, $2.00. 

-—We will su e 8 
at one time, a per cent. discount, the pur- : 
chaser to pay express charges, an cash to ak: a MAGEE, 

ROMFIELD Boston. 


accompany order, 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. | Zhen, Thon 
The New Mouthiy Magazine for concerning the 
rulers and statesmen o 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, | ABENTS.| before them. Rulers ot the 
; ; . ° orld,” the only cheap wo the kind, 
A Magazine tor BUSY PEOPLE, of valuable on 
Special Inducements to Clubs of Five or to ae - 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DBAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in ye y 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

r catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL Go. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by Frep. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *71 Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and HMistv1 Beaders. 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physiciogy and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. Il. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 
P 


Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.. 
8 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 


THE POCKET PRINTER 25° 


neat plos type. Type bolder, botde ef IN- 
SLIBLE ink (warranted not to wash out) ink pad, tweezers 


DE 
land directions in neat case. Will set up any Dame quickly, 
Bl can be changed 1,000 times. For printing ecards, marking 
linen, books, ete. Make money by doing printing and selling 
Me this outfit, Full catalogue and agent terms with each. © 3 oute 

Oe. 5, Lugersoll Bros. 45 Fulton St. N.Y. City 


O don’t you remember, ’tis almost Dceem,ber 
And soon will the Holidays come! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEPF’s, 
(20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. CAUGHT NAP. 
PING, (30 cts.; $3 doz) Lewis. JINGLE 
RELLAS. (20 cts.; $3 doz.) Lewis. CHRIST. 
MAN GEFT, (15 cents; $1.44 doz.) Rosabel. 
GOOD TIDINGS, (25 cts ; $2 40doz.) Rosabe), 
KING WINTER. (30 cts.; $3 doz.) Emerson. 
MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS, (30 cts.; 
doz.) Towne. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 


By Rosabel. Each, 5cts.; $4 per hundred. 


Rirthday of Our Lord. Holy Christ Child. 
Old, Sweet Story. Joyful Chimes. 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 Collections by Howard. 11 Carols; 10 Carols; 7 

Carols; (each 10cts) BOUGES, (15 
ets ; $1.44 doz.) 10 NEW PIECES FOR 
XMAS (10 cts.) 


E PUBLISH, IN SHEET MUSIC 

FORM, pieces, that for 
uality, might well be termed Prize Songs. Six good 
pecimens are: 


SIGNAL BELLS AT SEA (ete.), Hays. 

VISIONS OF OLD FoLKs AT HOME (40c.) Stults. 
Mammy’s Liv’ Boy (40c.) Edwards. 

CoTTon FreLD Dancer. For Piano. Gilder. 
PARIS EXPOSITION GRAND MARCH (50c ) Knight. 
MILITAKY SCHOTTISH (30c.) Rolliston, 


ANY BOOK OR PIECE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


SELECTIONS 

—,- — writers and com- 
d ‘e 

by an exceedingly interesting Responsive Bapesiee 

that may be used with or without the Carols. 1é 

pages. Price, 5 cents a single copy. 


Christmas Joy Bells,’’ by C. T. 
Steele; **Good Will to Men,”’ by J. E. 
Hall; “Noel,” by P. F. Campiglio 


and **Peace on Earth,” by J. E. Hall. These consist 
of choice Responsive Readings throughout which 
areinterspersed appropriate Carols written especially 
for use in connection with the Readings. Price of 
each service, dcts. a single copy. 


‘Santa Claus & (New) by 
Burnham & Root; ‘The New 
Santa Claus,”’ by Butterworth & 


Murray; *‘Judge Santa Claus,”’ by Burnham & Root; 
“The W ifs’ Christmas,” by Burnham & Root; 
“Catching Kriss Kringle,” by Butterworth & Root; 
“Santa Claus’ Mistake,” by Buruham & Root and 
“Bethlehem,” (for adults only) by Weatherly & 
Root. Price of each (except Bethlehem) 3vcts. a 
single copy. Price of Bethlehem, 50cts. a single 
copy. Any of the above mailed pcstpaid on receipt of 
specified price. 

*,*Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas 
Music, sent free to any address. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 


And 19 Kast 16th St., New York City. 


New Xmas Cantatas, 


Services, and Carols. 


Christmas, Past and Present.—A new 
Cantata, by Fanny J. OrossBy and CARYL 
FLorio. Bright, original, and not difficult Dia- 
logues, Recitatious, Solos, Duets, and Choruses, 
Imparting a most beautiful and impressive les. 
son. Sure to give satisfaction, 

Price, 30 cts. 


Christmas Annual No. 20. — Contains 
an ample supply of new, original, bright, cheer- 
ful, and appropriate carols by the best composers. 
4 cents each, $3.00 per hundred. 


Santn Claus’ Prize and Who Got It. 
—Dr. DoaNnk’s latest Cantata, is one of the most 
attractive of his Series. A perfect gem. Afford- 
=e very fascinating Sunday School Christmas 
exhibition. Price, 30 cents. 


The Monarch and the Manger. — A 
new Service by the Rev. RoBERT Lowry. An 
arrangement of Scripture selections interspersed 
with fresh and stirring hymns set to original 
music, Sy my to the festival. 16 pages. 
Price, 5 Cents each, $4.00 per 100. 


76 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BIGLOW 


(ar A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


Si Bandolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


& MAIN, 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 
H. GILSON, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Wanted. 


ONE 


a] 


eae with your name in beautiful type for print 
ine cards, marking linen, books, etc., and our new 
Novelty the Wizard Hat rack (sticks to gla«s, wood or 
any fat surface) os see with full catalocue for 
1 stamps orsilver. Gfor $1. Agents wanted. 
only Ingersoll Bros, 45 F~Yon St, N.Y. City. 


ew men tosed 

our goods by sample tothe wholesale 

and retall trade. We are the largest 


mmanufacturersin our linein the world. Liberatsalar: id. Perma. 
Bent position, Money advanced for wages, For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., or Cincinnati, Os 


ECLECTIC SERIES. -.- ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Lanquage Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Illus- 


trated. 20 cents. (Parts II. and III., new edition, in preparation.) 
McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo ; 


479 pages; half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. Aurrep Hoisroox, 


National Normal School. 65 cents. 


Bend for specimen number E NE 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, Utica, N.¥. | BUREAU OF 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
0, F. STEARNS, New En Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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